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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Galt’s Autobiography. Vol. II. 8vo. London, 
1833. Cochrane and M‘Crone. 


We have experienced a truly melancholy inte- 
rest in the perusal of this volume: in going 
through the scenes of great and active exertion, 
in participating the hopes and sharing the dis- 
appointments, in witnessing the struggles and 
feeling for the wrongs, in tracing the mind’s 
deep and changeful emotions, and contem- 
plating, at last, the body’s physical prostra- 
tio —all which are placed before us in so 
distinct and affecting a light by the unvar- 
nished narrative of the biographer. Galt’s 
chequered life might form a powerful argument 
in an Exposition of the afflictions to which 
men of genius are Jiable ; and we will endea- 
vour to take up the leading points in the order 
in which they are here presented. 

This volume commences with the division 
called by the author the sixth Epoch, and gives 
an account of his second and most important 
mission to Canada, as the agent of a company 
having about a million of money to administer 
in the settlement of immense tracts in that 
country. Thus intrusted, his powers seem to 
have been quite inadequate to the extent of 
the duties he was called upon to perform ; and 
his common operative means hardly sufficient 
to Manage a large farm, far less to institute 
thé inchoate arrangement of an empire. He 
was still more unfortunate in being misrepre- 
sented to the governor, Sir T. Maitland, as a 
political meddler, connecting himself with the 
turbulent faction opposed to the government. 
The utter groundlessness of this suspicion ap- 
pears to have rendered Mr. Galt too regardless 
of it; and it was not till it contributed so 
largely to his ruin, that he felt how fatally 
injurious even baseless lies may be to the man 
of upright soul and honest intentions. Such 
men are, perhaps, too apt to despise the vile 
arts of which their own ingenuous natures are 
unable to conceive either the origin or the 
effect. Relying on their own consciousness of 
rectitude, they are destroyed before they can 
believe that motives of dishonour could have 
been imputed to them by the base, and credited 
by the undiscerning. 

Proceeding in his great work, under these 
unpromising circumstances, Mr. Galt took up 
his residence at York, and states his future 
Views thus :— 

“‘ My principle was, to consider the land as a 
Taw material to be manufactured by an outlay 
of more capital. On this point I differ, cer- 
tainly, from the directors of the Canada Com- 
pany, nor can I conceive that the government 

any inducement for selling the land toa 

fo 4 = improvements were to be ef- 
not by tha b 

indivia we %, t company, but by the settlers 

The picture of his first abode is so peculiarly 
gtaphic, and in his own manner, that we 
quote it :— 

“The reader is probably acquainted with 
the manner of living in the American hotels, 


but without experience he can have no right 
notion of what in those days was the condition 
of the best tavern in York. It was a mean 
two-story house, and being constructed of 
wood, every noise in it resounded from roof to 
foundation. The landlord, however, did all in 
his power to mitigate the afflictions with which 
such a domicile was quaking to one accustomed 
to quiet; but my habits were invidiously con- 
sidered ; and it did not require three eyes to 


|perceive, that a natural disposition to seques- 


tration was ascribed to pride, undervaluing 
those among whom it was my destiny to so- 
journ. Accustomed to a late dinner- hour, 
‘ the feeding time’ of the country did not snit 
me; and accordingly, instead of dining at the 
‘ ordinary at two o’clock,’ I dined by myself in 
the evening. Had I gone to the public table 
at first, and afterwards abstained, there might 
have been some reason to accuse me of pride, 
even though the company had not been very 
promiscuous; but as my servant, to whom such 
matters were ever left, regulated the hours 
with the house, I was never taught to think 
there was any thing peculiar in my abstraction, 
until I became better acquainted with the man- 
ners of the province.” 

** As soon” (he continues, in a rather du- 
bious mode of expression) —‘“‘ as soon as the 
indispensable domestic and official arrange- 
ments were made, J began my work of co- 
lonisation,” &c. &c. But this is jest —he 
seriously began to adopt the best course for 
carrying on the great task of which he had 
the charge. On St. George’s Day he founded 
the City of Guelph; and when we imagine 
what this city is probably destined one day, 
and not a very distant day, to become,—we can- 
not help reading the story of its semi-serious 
and semi-ludicrous, semi-sublime and semi- 
farcical foundation, with a corresponding sense 
of wonder and amusement. 

“ The founding of a town (says Galt) was cer- 
tainly one of these, (alluding to occasions when 
something of pomp was required) ; and accord- 
ingly I appointed a national holyday for the cere- 
mony, which secretly I was determined should 
be so celebrated as to be held in remembrance, 
and yet so conducted as to be only apparently 
accidentally impressive. In the meantime, as I 
imagined it would not be difficult to persuade 
the directors to erect a central office for the 
company there, and as a tavern and hotel were 
indispensable, I set about procuring plans, 
Having myself a kind of amateur taste in ar- 
chitectural drawing, and being in consequence, 
from the period of my travels, led to adopt as 
a rule in art, that the style of a building 
should always indicate and be appropriate to 
its purpose, I thought that the constructing of 
a city afforded an opportunity to edify posterity 
in this matter. Accordingly I undertook my- 
self to draw the most problematic design of the 
office, and gave a house-carpenter instructions 
to make a plan and elevation for a tavern, 
delivering to him, like a Sir Oracle, my ideas 
as to the fitness of indicating, by the appear- 





ance of the building, the particular uses to 





which it was destined. My drawing was of 
course very classical, but his ‘ beat all,’ as the 
Yankees say, ‘ to immortal smash.’ It repre- 
sented a two-story common-place house, with 
a pediment; but on every corner and cornice, 
* coin and vantage,’ were rows of glasses, bot- 
tles, punch-bowls, and wine-decanters! Such 
an exhibition as did not require a man to be a 
god to tell it was an inn. In short, no rule 
Was ever more unequivocally illustrated, and 
cannot even yet be thought of with sobriety.” 

“ The Founding of Guelph. On the 22d of 
April, the day previous to the time appointed 
for laying the foundations of my projécted 
polis, I went to Galt, a town gituated on the 
banks of the grand river, which my friend the 
Honourable William Dixon, in whose township 
it is situated, named after me long before the 
Canada Company was imagined; it was ar. 
rived at the maturity of having a post-office 
before I heard of its existence. There I met 
by appointment at Mr. Dickson’s, Dr. Dunlop, 
who held a roving commission in the Canada 
Company, and was informed that the requisite 
woodmen were assembled. Next morning we 
walked after breakfast. towards the site which 
had been selected. The distance was about 
eighteen miles from Galt, half of it in the 
forest, but till we came near the end of the 
road no accident happened. Scarcely, how-~ 
ever, had we entered the bush, as the woods 
are called, when the doctor found he had lost 
the way. I was excessively angry, for such an 
accident is no trifle in the woods; but after 
‘ wandering up and down’ like the two babes, 
with not even the comfort of a blackberry, the 
heavens frowning and the surrounding forest 
sullenly still, we discovered a hut, and ‘ tirling 
at the pin,’ entered and found it inhabited by 
a Dutch shoemaker. We made him under- 
stand our lost condition, and induced him to 
set us on the right path. He had been in the 
French army, and had, after the peace, emi- 
grated to the United States; thence he had 
come into Upper Canada, where he bought a 
lot of land, which, after he had made some 
betterments, he exchanged for the location in 
the woods, or, as he said himself, * Je swapé’ 
the first land for the lot on which he was now 
settled. With his assistance we reached the 
skirts of the wild to which we were going, and 
were.informed in the cabin of a squatter that 
all our men had gone forward. By this time it 
began to rain ; but, undeterred by that circum- 
stance, we resumed our journey in the pathless 
wood. About sunset, dripping wet, we arrived 
near the spot we were in quest of,—a shanty, 
which an Indian, who had committed murder, 
had raised as a refuge for himself. It may be 
proper to mention here, that a shanty is a 
temporary shed formed of the branches of 
trees; such a tabernacle as Bessy Bell and 
Mary Gray, according to the old Scottish 
ballad, retired to, during the prevalence of a 
pestilence. 

* Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 
They were twa bonny lasses, 


They bigget a bower in you burn brace, 
And theekit it o’er wi’ rashes.’ 
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We found the men, under the orders of Mr. 
Prior, whom I had employed for the Company, 
kindling a roaring fire ; and after endeavouring 
to dry ourselves, and having recourse to the 
store-basket, I proposed to go to the spot 
chosen for the town. By this time the sun 
was set; and Dr. Dunlop, with his character- 
istic drollery, having doffed his wet garb, and 
dressed himself Indian fashion, in blankets, we 
proceeded with Mr. Prior, attended by two 
woodmen with their axes. It was consistent 
with my plan to invest our ceremony with a 
little mystery, the better to make it be remem- 
bered. So, intimating that the main body of 
the men were not to come, we walked to the 
brow of the neighbouring rising ground, and 
Mr. Prior having shewn the site selected for 
the town, a large maple-tree was chosen ; on 
which, taking an axe from one of the woodmen, 
I struck the first stroke. To me, at least, the 
moment was impressive,--and the silence of 
the woods, that echoed to the sound, was as the 
sigh of the solemn genius of the wilderness 
departing for ever. The doctor followed me; 
then, if I recollect correctly, Mr. Prior, and 
the woodmen finished the work. The tree 
fell with a crash of accumulating thunder, as if 
ancient Nature were alarmed at the entrance 
of social man into her innocent solitudes with 
his sorrows, his follies, and his crimes. I do 
not suppose that the sublimity of the occasion 
was unfelt by the others, for I noticed that 
after the tree fell, there was a funereal pause, 
as when the coffin is lowered into the grave ; it 
was, however, of short duration, for the doctor 
pulled a flask of whisky from his bosom, and 
we drank prosperity to the City of Guelph. 
The name was chosen in compliment to the 
royal family, both because I thought it auspi- 
cious in itself, and because I could not recollect 
that it had ever been before used in all the 
king’s dominions. After the solemnity, for 
though the ceremony was simple, it may be so 
denominated, we returned to the shanty; and 
the rain, which had been suspended during the 
performance, began again to pour. It may 
appear ludicrous to many readers that I look 
on this incident with gravity, but in truth I 
am very serious; for although Guelph is not 
80 situated as ever to become celebrated for 
foreign commerce, the location possesses many 
advantages independent of being situated on a 
tongue of land surrounded by a clear and rapid 
stream. It will be seen by the map of the 
province, that it stands almost in the centre of 
the table-land, which separates four of the 
great lakes, namely, Ontario, Simcoe, Huron, 
and Erie; and though its own river, the Speed, 
as I named it, is not large, yet at the town 
it receives the Eramosa, and at a short distance 
flows into the Grand River, which may be said 
to be navigable from the bridge of Galt to lake 
Erie, a distance of nearly eighty miles. By 
the Welland canal the navigation is continued 
to lake Ontario, thence by the Rideau canal to 
the Grand Ottawa, which flows into the St. 
Lawrence, and by the Lachine canal it com- 
municates with Montreal, and thence to the 
ocean ; advantages which few inland towns in 
the whole world can boast of at such a distance 
from the sea. 2s , ” 

‘* Nearly, (he afterwards informs us,) if not 
all the land in the township of Guelph is now 
sold, and all the houses which I ordered to be 
constructed, have also been at prime cost. It 
was not, certainly, my plan to sell the lands 
around so rapidly, nor do I think it was judi- 
cious ; for the value was increasing as the coun- 
try around became settled. But Guelph, to 
resume 8 little moral freedom, was, like all 
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cities fated with a high destiny, the cause of 
quarrels; Romulus slew his brother for hop- 
ping over the walls of Rome; and although the 
history of my city is not likely to be honoured 
by warlike events, it yet gave rise to a contro- 
versy as worthy of commemoration, for from 
the day that I announced the birth of this 
metropolis to the directors of the Canada Com- 
pany, my troubles and vexations began, and 
were accumulated on my unsheltered head till 
they could be no longer endured.” 

The whole of this is so very characteristic of 
John Galt, and the Tiger (Dunlop) his boon 
companion, that we doubt much, even when 
Guelph shall contain its hundreds of thousands 
of inhabitants, that it will be a perfectly sober 
city, and one in which neither fun nor frolic 
will be endured. No! it will partake of the 
nature of its birth and parentage; and be me- 
morable in future ages for a mixture of the 
solemn and the droll. 

A trip of observation upon the Huron makes 
a pleasing episode ; and is followed by a tale of 
La Guyerian settlers, whose location exposed 
Galt to new intrigues and aspersions; and 
ultimately, in conjunction with matters already 
noticed, involved him in disfavour with the 
directors at home. And this brings us to 
Epoch VII., which is thus introduced :— 

“ Agreeably to the division of this work, the 
festival at Guelph becomes epochal, by the inci- 
dents which succeeded. All was thriving be- 
yond hope around me; every bud, to use an old 

omely expression, ‘ biggent’ with prosperity ; 
but troubles began to develope themselves,— 
the night-shade and the apple-tree came into 
blossom together. Such seriousness may excite 
a smile; the transactions will be, however, 
memorable in the history of what must be a 
great country; and neither open enmity, nor 
the covert machinations of personal malice, nor 
the ingenuity of sordid self-interest, can here- 
after prevent my humble name from being as- 
sociated with the legends of undertakings at 
least as worthy of commemoration as the 
bloody traditions of heroic lands. To lessen 
the evils of one region by promoting the good 
of another, was the endeavour of my ambition; 
and the consciousness of this high aim is not 
impaired by withdrawing me from witnessing 
the fruit.” 

The immediate fruit was his being repri- 
manded by the directors, without being called 
upon for explanation or defence; and his con- 
sequently resigning his office, though he con- 
tinued for some time to fulfil its duties. At 
iength he returned home in extreme diffi- 
culties, owing to the unsettled state of his per- 
sonal concerns and accounts with the company; 
and an event took place which we will describe 
in his own words :— 

“ T had left (he tells us), as I have mentioned, 
authority with the accountant of the Canada 
Company to receive payment of a thousand 
pounds a-year of my salary, to discharge, in 
the first place, these and other small accounts, 
and I had drawn upon him for a half-yearly 
payment for the education of my three sons, 
who were at Reading school, with one of my 
oldest acquaintances in England, the well- 
known Rev. Dr. Valpy. The bill had been 
sent by me to the accountant to be transmitted, 
when accepted, to the reverend doctor, but it 
was not so done; and accordingly, soon after 
my arrival, before I knew well where I was, I 
received a letter from the doctor, requesting 
payment. At that time I could only beg him 
to give me a little indulgence, and I thought to 
him this request might be made, because he 





was not only a personal friend of twenty-five 





years’ standing, but had been for about forty 
years a partner with my wife’s father. Soon 
after my letter, I received a formal demand for 
payment from his solicitors. This sharp prac. 
tice was none blunted to the sense by the exco. 
riation that my other misfortunes had pre. 
viously produced. The answer was similar to 
what I had given to the doctor himself, and 
was followed by an arrest. This was perfectly 
legal. I had, as plain as the sun at noon- 
day, incurred the penalty, and in such cases, 
though the debt was undisputed, 
* The law allows it, and the court awards,’ 

The incident, however, only verified the pro- 
verb which says, ‘ it never rains but it 
pours.’ ° - si * 

“ When the writ was returnable, I deter. 
mined to surrender; still, however, hoping, 
that when the doctor saw me so resolute, he 
would order ‘ the gore-dropping fangs of the 
law’ to be relaxed. I was mistaken. Before, 
however, finally resolving on any thing, I con. 
ceived it but right to beg he would relent in his 
proceedings ; for he is a man of sagacity enough 
to discern that the law of arrest is criminal 
in its provisions against such as are prevented 
by misfortune from paying just debts. * * 

“ As I had by this time ascertained, that 
independent of a security given for my chief 
debt, and several farms in Canada sufficient 
for the others, I was only embarrassed to 
about the arrears of an annuity of three hun. 
dred pounds, (that, though irregularly paid, I 
had long counted on,) 1 saw what was in my 
power ; and pride was appeased by the consi- 
deration that I had always made more than 
I expended, and that it was entirely owing to 
others not fulfilling their engagements to me, 
I had ever suffered any perplexity in money 
matters. I therefore submitted to the insol- 
vent act.” 

Before we offer a few reflections suggested 
by this painful portion of the author’s biogra- 
phy, we shall extract his own conclusion. 

** To some persons, the mention of such a 
step would be disagreeable, nor is it to me a 
boast of pride; but the consciousness of not 
being forced to it by extravagance in living, or 
imprudent speculation in business, mitigates 
the mortifying reflection, especially when it is 
recollected that the moral obligation can never 
be removed till the debt is paid. The law, 
indeed, is advantageous to debtors by exempt- 
ing them from arrest, and giving them 
power of determining in their own minds, after 
the discharge, who shall be first paid. Nor 
was its operation without beneficial influence 
on me. I felt my independence augmented, 
by looking at poverty undismayed at her ema- 
ciation. I had, however, ‘ given hostages to 
society,’ and was no longer at liberty to consult 
my own wishes, and therefore immediately be- 
gan to build a new scheme of life, in which the 
secondary condition of authorship was thus made 
primary. This transaction and winding-up of 
my philanthropic dream is stated with as little 
emotion as possible, but it was not so felt. I 
shall not, however, make any further attempt 
to draw upon the sympathy of the reader.” _ 

The whole view of this case affords a strik- 
ing proof of the impolicy, as well as barbarity, 
of imprisonment for debt, at the will of an 
unfeeling creditor. It is not for us to inquire 
into the motives which could induce a respect- 
able* individual to pursue such harsh measures 
towards such a person, and in such a situation; 
but we may, in a philosophical mood, suggest 
whether the long-continued occupation of that 








* Except we take ‘‘ respectable” in the meaning 80 
strikingly ilustrated in Bulwer’s England and the Kngiish. 
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individual might not have a certain effect in 
producing an obduracy of heart. The school- 
master is accustomed to a system of command, 
and to the power of inflicting punishments. 
Even in his limited sphere, may not the ha- 
bitual indulgence of these attributes, as their 

ion by rulers and tyrants, tend to harden 
the heart, and render him more insensible 
than many other classes of men, to the evils 
which may result from a stern dealing towards 
his fellow-creatures and their sufferings, in 
consequence of what he may consider to be the 
just award for their deficiencies or transgres- 
sions? We know not; but upon no other 
principle or supposition can we account for the 
cruel and monstrous treatment experienced by 
Galt at the hands of Dr. Valpy and his soli- 
citors, whoever they were. 

As for Galt’s crouching feeling of disgrace at 
having been driven into this toil, sure we are 
that the whole world will agree with us in 
declaring that the disgrace does not rest on 


But we have reached Epoch VIII. When 
driven from active life, and within the walls of 
a prison, our distinguished friend (if we may 
so call him) turned once more, for solace, the 
occupation of hie thoughts—and in truth, his 
provision for the day passing over his head—to 
literature and the produce of his pen. We 
may possibly thus have to thank the laws for 
Lawrie Todd, Southennan, the Life of Byron, 
and other publications, which have added so 
much to the well-earned fame of their author. 

But as this opens a new course upon us, and 
our present paper has already run to a con- 
venient length, we shall defer our further 
review until Saturday next. 





The Naturalist’s Library. Mammalia. Vol. I. 
Monkeys. By Sir William Jardine, Bart., 
F.R.S.E. &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 230. Edin- 
borgh, Lizars ; Stirling and Kenney: Lon- 
don, Longman and Co. ° 

Tue present volume gives us a very complete 
account of the order Quadrumana, with the 
exception of the Lemuridw, which are left for 
a future one. The work concludes with a 
synopsis of the classification of the monkey 
tribe, which has been compiled by Sir William 
from the works of Geoffroy, Humboldt, Spix 
and Martius, and Demarett. A very interest- 
ing but brief memoir of the Comte de Buf- 
fon is prefixed. We give the following extract 
from it, relating to his domestic habits and the 
general routine of his life. 

“After he was dressed, he dictated letters 
and regulated his domestic affairs; and at six 
o'clock he regulated his studies at the pavilion, 
called the Tower of St. Louis. This pavilion 
Was situated at the extremity of the garden, 
about a furlong from the house; and the only 
furniture which it contained was a large wooden 
secretary and an arm-chair. No books or pic- 
tures relieved the naked appearance of the 
apartment, or distracted the thoughts of the 
learned possessor. The entrance was by green 
folding-doors, the walls were painted green, 
and the interior had the appearance of a chapel, 
on account of the elevation of the roof. Within 
this was another cabinet, where Buffon resided 
the greater part of the year, on account of the 
coldness of the other apartment, and where he 
somposed the greater number of his works. 
It was a small square building, situated on the 
side of a terrace, and was ornamented with 
drawings of birds and beasts. Prince Henry 
of Prussia called it the cradle of natural his- 
tory; and Rousseau, before he entered it, used 
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to fall on his knees and kiss the threshold. At 
nine o'clock, Buffon usually took an hour’s 
rest; and his breakfast, which consisted of a 
piece of bread and two glasses of wine, was 
brought to the pavilion. When he had written 
two hours after breakfast, he returned to the 
house. At dinner he spent a considerable por- 
tion of time, and indulged in all the gaieties 
and trifles which occurred at table. After din. 
ner he slept an hour in his room, took a solitary 
walk, and during the rest of the evening he 
either conversed with his family or guests, or 
sat at his desk examining the papers which 
were submitted to his judgment. At nine 
o’clock he went to bed, to prepare himself for 
the same routine of judgment and pleasure. In 
this manner were spent no fewer than fifty 
years of his life.” 

The following is an interesting account of the 
chase of a gigantic specimen of the red ourang- 
outang : 

‘ A boat party, under the command of Messrs. 
Craygyman and Fish, officers of the brig Mary- 
Anne-Sophia, having landed to procure water 
at a place called Ramboom, near Touraman, on 
the north-west coast of Sumatra, on a spot 
where there was much cultivated ground and 
but few trees, discovered on one of them a gi- 
gautic animal of the monkey tribe. On the 
approach of the party he came to the ground, 
and when pursued sought refuge in another 
tree at some distance, exhibiting, as he moved, 
the appearance of a tall man-like figure covered 
with shining brown hair, walking erect with a 
waddling gait, but sometimes accelerating his 
motion with his hands, and occasionally impel- 
ling himself forward with the bough of a tree. 
His motion on the ground was plainly not his 
natural mode of progression, for even when 
assisted by his hands or a stick, it was slow and 
vacillating ; it was necessary to see him among 
trees in order to estimate his agility and 
strength. On being driven to a small clump, 
he gained by one spring a very lofty branch, 
and bounded from one branch to another with 
the ease and alacrity of another monkey. Had 
the country been covered with wood, it would 
have been almost impossible to prevent his 
escape, as his mode of travelling from one tree 
to another is described to be as rapid as the 
progress of a swift horse. Even amidst the few 
trees that were on the spot, his movements 
were so quick that it was very difficult to ob- 
tain a settled aim, and it was only by cutting 
down one tree after another, that his pursuers, 
by confining him within a very limited range, 
were enabled to destroy him by several suc- 
cessive shots, some of which penetrated his body 
and wounded his viscera. Having received 
five balls, his exertions relaxed, and, reclining 
exhausted on one of the branches of a tree, he 
vomited a considerable quantity of blood. ‘The 
ammunition of the hunters being by this time 
expended, they were obliged to fell the tree in 
order to obtain him, and did this in full confi- 
dence that his power was so far gone that they 
could secure him without trouble; but were 
astonished, as the tree was falling, to see him 
effect his retreat to another with apparently 
undiminished vigour. In fact, they were obliged 
to cut down all the trees before they could drive 
him to combat his enemies on the ground, 
against whom he still exhibited surprising 
strength and agility, although he was at length 
overpowered by numbers, and destroyed by the 

thrusts of spears, and the blows of stones and 
other missiles. When nearly in a dying state, 
he seized a spear made of a supple wood, which 
would have withstood the strength of the stout- 








est man, and shivered it in pieces; in the words 
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of the narrator, he broke it as if it had been a 








carrot. It is stated by those who aided in his 
death, that the human-like expression of his 
countenance, and piteous manner of placing his 
hands over his wounds, distressed their feelings, 
and almost made them question’ the nature of 
the act they were committing. When dead, 
both natives and Europeans contemplated his 
figure with amazement. His stature, at the 
least computation, was upwards of six feet.’’ 
As many of our readers may have made 
an acquaintance with the Mandril called Happy 
Jerry, exhibited at Exeter "Change and the 
King’s Mews, and, we believe, afterwards con- 
signed to the Surrey Zoological Gardens, they 
will probably find the following extracts, detail- 
ing his habits and propensities, entertaining :— 

*¢ He would have done any thing for gin and 
water, and the love of drink became so strong, 
that he would have made any sacrifice: per- 
haps some theorists will adduce this common 
vice as an argument for the common nature of 
men and monkeys. We have heard of another 
animal of this kind, possessed of a curious pro- 
pensity, which might serve as an additional 
proof towards the same end; he was kept at 
large by a gentleman, who kept also a pack of 
harriers, and to enjoy either the noise or the 
sport, would travel to an eminence whenever 
the hounds threw off. This love for field. 
sports had, however, nearly proved fatal, The 
hounds one day got upon Jerry’s trail on his 
return home, and he was only saved by a tree 
occurring opportunely. Superior intelligence 
was, on this occasion, so far displayed, that 
Jerry never afterwards enjoyed hare-hunting.” 

** He is described to have been docile to his 
keepers, but easily exasperated by strangers ; 
and, among other accomplishments, had been 
taught to drink sling and smoke tobacco. In 
the first he delighted ; but I rather think the 
latter was not such a favourite, and a bribe of 
gin and water was generally promised before 
its performance. His cage was furnished with 
a small but strong arm-chair, into which, when 
ordered, he would seat himself with great gra- 
vity, and await further orders. All his ma- 
neeuvres were performed with great slowness 
and composure. His keeper having lighted 
the pipe, presented it to him ; he inspected it 
minutely, sometimes feeling it with his finger, 
as if to know if lighted, before inserting it in 
his mouth. It was then introduced almost up 
to the bow], but with that part generally down- 
wards, and it was retained without any appear- 
ance of smoke for some minutes, during which 
time the animal completely filled his cheek- 
pouches and capacious mouth, and would then 
exhale a volume, filling his cage from mouth, 
nose, and sometimes even the ears. He gene- 
rally finished with gin and water, which was 
handed to him in a goblet ; this he grasped in 
one hand, and was not long in discussing. He 
was possessed of enormous strength. Two 
men could with difficulty withdraw the end of 
a rope he one day seized, though they were 
assisted by the resistance of their feet upon the 
base of his cage. He was fed chiefly on vege- 
tables, and preferred them cooked ; but when 
he visited Windsor, where he was exhibited to 
his late Majesty, he is said to have dined upon 
hashed venison with no ordinary degree of 
avidity.” e 

The plates illustrative of the present volume 
are highly creditable both to the draughtsman 
and the engraver ; and altogether it is a fitting 
companion to its beautiful fellow on the Hum- 
ming Birds. 
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De Foix; or, Sketches of the Manners and 
Customs of the Fourteenth Century: an His- 
torical Romance. By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. 
12mo. Smith, Elder, and Co. London, 
1833. 


WE have always been most favourably inclined 
to the class of fictions now before us: they 
bring us pleasantly acquainted with the past, 
stimulate curiosity, and, by communicating 
knowledge agreeably, awaken the desire for 
more. No female writer has brought so much 
accurate information to her task as Mrs. Bray ; 
but we will give her own interesting account 
of how that information was acquired. 

*¢ T was then young; and deeply impressed 
with the romantic events thus narrated, I visited 
the Chateau d’Ermine at Vannes, and saw the 
tower and the very portal into which De Clis- 
son unconsciously entered, to fall into the snare 
of the treacherous Lord de Montford, who 
passed the night in such fearful agitation, 
wavering between the promptings of his am- 
bition and the whispers of his conscience, the 
one counselling him to murder, the other to 
spare, his unhappy guest. On the field of the 
© half-way oak,’ exactly dividing the distance 
between the towns of Ploermel and Josselin, 
we paused before the broken cross and the 
mouldering inscription, which records that 
thirty Bretons and thirty English met to sa- 
tisfy a deadly feud; and that there Beau- 
manoir, the Breton chief, gained the victory, 
whilst Bembro, the English leader, fell. At 
Auray, every step was classic ground in re- 
ference to Froissart. The castle (for the frag- 
ment of some very ancient walls is still called 
Le Vieux Chiteau) where once the knights 
assembled, and held their solemn festival the 
night before the fatal battle, was but the ruin 
of a ruin; so desolate, so obscure, that the 
stranger may long seek for it in vain. A silver- 
headed old man, a native of France, and a 
living chronicler of old times, pointed it out to 
us; and with a moral fitted to the subject, as 
he afterwards conducted us towards the field 
of battle, and looked on the dilapidated cross 
which marks the spot where Charles de Blois 
fell, he said ‘that was the most lasting pos- 
session of the once potent Princes of Britanny.’ 
Hennebon we also visited; and the tower 
whence the gallant Countess de Montfort 
might have watched the approach of the 
English fleet, became a subject of conjecture. 
I could fancy, as I passed through the narrow 
postern in the ponderous walls near the river, 
that possibly through that very gate the ‘ lion- 
hearted’ countess had issued forth to give Sir 
Walter Manny the kiss of grateful courtesy, 
which Froissart has not forgotten to record. 
If, before this journey, I had been deeply im- 
bued with a love of chivalry, poetry, and ro- 
mance, it will readily be believed that visiting 
scenes like these, enriched as they were with 
the noblest remains of Gothic art, raised that 
feeling to enthusiasm ; and wherever I went 
in Britanny, Froissart and the heroes of past 
days seemed to bear me company. Rennes, 
the scene of one of the greatest exploits of Du 
Guesclin and the Duke of Lancaster, appeared 
in the remains of its massy walls to answer the 
description given by the ancient historian ; and 
so impressive, in this respect, were many of the 
scenes I here visited, that I could almost fancy 
I was transported back to those times, which, 
in their records, had acted on my imagination 
somewhat in the same way that the reading of 

books of chivalry did on the fancy of that most 
amiable man, the mirror of knighthood, and of 


gentleman —Don Quixote. This journey con- 
firmed the predilection I felt for endeavouring, 
if I may so express myself, to live as much as 
possible in the middle ages. And though I did 
not fall into the madness of taking windmills 
for giants, and inn-keepers for the lords of 
castles, yet I never shall forget the pleasure I 
experienced when, on going into the old church 
of Vannes, a living piece of antiquity very 
civilly stept forward and gave me a Benedicite, 
as he conducted me down the great aisle. This 
was nothing less than a man who looked as if 
he had walked out of an illuminated window 
of the fourteenth century ; he was the sacristan 
of the church, and still wore the same dress of 
office which his predecessors had worn four or 
five hundred years ago, the mi-parti fashion, to 
use the old term, one leg being bright scarlet 
and the other of a lively blue. This was only 
a solitary instance of the many vestiges of an- 
tiquity still to be found in Britanny : the dress 
of the women, particularly at Vannes, not hav- 
ing varied for ages; and this Turk-like con- 
stancy of costume we traced beyond all doubt, 
by finding it depicted in more than one old 
painting or panel, and in several fragments of 
the stained glass, seen scattered, here and there, 
in some of the Gothic churches.” 
The succeeding narrative evinces that neither 
her opportunities, nor the industry which be- 
nefited by them to the utmost, have been 
thrown away; De Foiv is 

** The bodily image of those times— 
Their very form and pressure.” 
On the spirit in which her narratives are writ- 
ten, she truly observes : 
‘¢ Historical romance, when compared with 
what is wholly fictitious, is as superior in its 
character as historical painting is to mere 
academical composition ; it brings before our 
eyes some striking scene, accompanied by all 
the associations connected with it ; every figure 
becomes impressive, and possesses the interest 
of an individual portrait ; the original of 
which, and the scenes in which he moves, have 
long been subjects of our meditation or delight, 
but never before did we seem to behold the 
action or the actors in so near a view. Won- 
ders excite our surprise, and the marvellous 
awakens curiosity ; but these are feelings that, 
when once satisfied, never recur; for no one 
reads a work a second time to learn the de- 
velopment of a mystery that is already known 
to him; but descriptions, events, and cha- 
racters, drawn from nature and from history, 
have in them, like a picture of a favourite scene, 
the power of affording satisfaction, though they 
are already familiar to our minds.” 

We regret to see that our gifted author has 
paid the penalty usually exacted by over-mental 
toil ; and cannot do better than conclude in her 
own words : 

‘“* T have only to add, that since the publica- 
tion of the Talba, I have written one more 
novel — Warleigh, a Second Legion of Devon. 
This was announced as preparing for publica- 
tion in 18303 it remains, however, still in 
manuscript, wanting merely a final revisal for 
the press. Many and various causes have 
hitherto combined to delay its appearance ; 
amongst others, that of long, repeated, and 
painful illness ; of so serious a nature, that the 
constitutional energy, more than strength, 
which enabled me in a little more than five 
years, besides daily and necessary employments, 
to compose and copy out for the press eighteen 
volumes of romance, seems, alas ! to be entirely 
broken. If I shall ever so far regain health and 


whatever it be, I am, I trust, grateful to 
good Providence for the time that has been al. 
lowed me. In my writings, whatever be their 
demerits in a literary view, I am not conscious 
of having written one line that need disturh 
my last hour ; for I have uniformly endeavoured 
to do my utmost in the cause of truth, both 
moral and religious ; and with this conviction, 
in the remembrance of past blessings, I am 
willing to hope the best for the future. 

*© Awwa Exiza Bray.” 
We must add, that the series now com. 
menced of a new edition of Mrs. Bray's works 
does much credit to its publishers: it is very 
neat, and the half-leather binding gives a sub. 
stance much wanted in most of the volumes 
now appearing. We cordially wish the col. 
lection the success which it so well deserves. 





Of the ¥ALsE Medium hostile to Men of 
Genius, &c. 
{Second notice. ] 

REFERRING to the quotation with which we 
closed our remarks on this volume last Satur- 
day, we must recommence with again question. 
ing the truth of the writer’s main position, 
there so floridly maintained. We do not be. 
lieve that there are “ many living men of the 
highest ability (if by that is meant men who 
have attempted authorship) quite unknown to 
the public.” The thing is impossible; and it 
is impossible that such men should be other 
than well known, though there may be some 
whom the public do not estimate at their own 
price, or at that set upon them by the writer of 
this assertion. And then he goes on to speak 
of mighty “ works wilfully defamed and written 
down, owing to the absence of flattery of pa- 
trons, men in high places, or great abuses,” 
because they emanate from persons “‘ claiming 
an audacious right to their own freedom of 
soul, and advocating the best feelings of our 
human nature.” Surely this is silly declama- 
tion! What conspiracy could accomplish this, 
where a free press exists? Are-the majority 
of mankind so utterly worthless, so lost to 
common sense, and to a sense of their own 
benefit, as to agree on the suppression of able 
productions hostile to the abuses under which 
they suffer, and on the defeat of those who are 
advocating their best interests ? We must not 
allow such stuff—the obvious offspring of dis- 
appointment—to divert us from the real griev- 
ances under which talent and genius too truly 
and too universally labour. We must not 
arm the world against the sacred cause by sub- 
stituting foolish verbiage for sound argument, 
and pretension for merit. * 

In the extract undergoing examination, we 
find the name of Mr, Banim mentioned as a 
literary sufferer; and it will hardly be thought 
that we do not sympathise in his misfortune. 
But it is rather a singular fact, that if we had 
been reasoning on the other side, and had chosen 
to mention individual names, we should proba- 
bly have taken this very case as one instance 
in favour of the public feeling not being 80 
apathetic towards deserving authors as 1s repre- 
sented. Mr. Banim received considerable sums 
for his productions, but fell into distress, and 
an open subscription was successfully set on 
foot, which has happily relieved him from his 
difficulties, and we trust placed him in eligible 
ease for the fresh and profitable exercise of his 
powers, : : 

This allusion is connected in our minds with 
another, to which we deem it our duty to re- 


quest the public attention, as it is a matter of 





strength to enable me to resume my favourite 





all that is good in a man, or accomplished in a 


pursuit, God only knows ; but his will be done, 


deep concernment to the literature of the age, 
and to those who fail in their honourable endea- 
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yours to sustain a part in its humanising pro-|so patriotic, so interesting, and so nobly bene- 

ss. At page 124, the writer refers to a/volent a resource, where the destitute and de- 
touching and melancholy letter written by poor | serving never seek help in vain, and where 
Heron, (printed in Vol. I. of the ‘ Calamities | judgment and pity ever go hand in hand in 
of Authors,””) and cites its conclusion, with his | lifting up the oppressed and saving the broken- 


own observations, as follow : 


“¢For the last ten months I have been} 


brought to the very extremity of bodily and 


pecuniary distress. J shudder at the thought 


hearted.* 

The claim to the “‘ audacious right to free- 
dom of soul” is a striking expression. King 
Lear’s opinion of such plain-spoken fellows is, 


of perishing in a gaol.’ This long pathetic | however, a lasting comment on their bluntness ; 
letter was addressed to the Literary Fund, and | and we have ourselves, in the course of our lite- 
appears to have been seconded by the report of | rary vocation, met with many hundred instances 
the physicians, as to his difficulties and illness | of this sort, in which we could readily discern 


being occasioned by the ‘indiscreet exertion 
of his mind in protracted and incessant literary 
labours.’ The appeal was in vain, and he died 
in Newgate soon after.” 

The Literary Fund, as our readers are well 
aware, has ever met with our most cordial sup- 
port; a support of which we should be most 
cordially ashamed if such a charge as this were 
true. But, as one of the subscribers to that 
benevolent institution, we had a right to con- 





| the egotism and impudence, but not the genius 


and its finest concomitant, modesty. 

A long chapter occurs after the passages on 
which we have animadverted, wherein the writer 
draws the portrait of a monster so terribly ex- 
aggerated, as to become altogether fictitious ; 
whom he calls the Reader, and who is an imper- 
sonation of all those whom publishers may con- 
sult on the value of manuscripts offered to them 
for the risk of publication. We have no doubt 


sult its records ; and from these records we are | there are dolts so engaged ; and we have often 
enabled broadly to contradict the writer’s broad | known productions rejected, of which we 


assertion. The appeal was not in vain! 


So} thought very favourably. But still we have 
far from it, it appears that on the 2d of Feb. | 


not been disposed to consider these errors in 


1807, Mr. Heron addressed a letter to the com-| judgment as very atrocious offences. A pub- 
mittee of management of the Literary Fund, /|lisher, like any other trader, endeavours to 


he being then in confinement for debt in a 
lock-up house in Chancery Lane; and his case 
was recommended by Dr. Garthshore and Dr. 
Reid, both physicians, who, as is necessary, 
authenticated his statement. On the Sth of 
the same month, the third day after the appli- 
cation, the sum of twenty pounds was voted to 
him, and paid into his hands on the same day, 
by Mr. David Williams, the founder of the 
Society. As Mr. Heron died within the year, 
he could not come regularly again, according 
toa rule for the just administration of the 
Fund, so as to receive relief; though in cases 
ofa very urgent nature, the rule is frequently 
suspended, and assistance humanely rendered 
more than once within twelve months. 

We are sure the public will agree with us, 
considering the literary character of Heron, 
which, though various, was not of the highest 
order, and the limited state of the Fund 
twenty-six years ago, almost struggling into 
an independent existence, that this grant of 
twenty pounds was not only prompt but li- 
beral; and it does seem hard, that for such an 
act such an association should be wantonly 
aspersed and caltimniated. We are not be- 
traying secrecy, nor offending delicacy, when 
we bid the writer inquire of Mr. Banim whe- 
ther the Society, now that it enjoys more 
available resources, is churlish or parsimonious 
in its ready aids to talent in want of succour. 
The reply ‘will make him more sorry for the 
misrepresentation of which he has been guilty; 
and, we hope, induce him to offer reparation 
by giving his utmost aid to a charity which is 
covered with the blessings of suffering authors 
from one end of the kingdom to another, as 
Well as from the most distant parts of civilised 
Europe. 

_ That the Fand is flourishing and increasing 
in wealth, in consequence of large benefactions 
and bequests, is a subject of heartfelt gratula- 
tion to every well-wisher to the cause of lite- 
Fature. As its means have expanded, so have 
its bounties, both in number and amount; and 
Were it possible for its proceedings to be gene- 
rally known, there would be found very many 
cases of such exquisite misery turned into joy 
and gladness, as would shame all the invented 
Pathos of romance, and, we are convinced, ex- 
Gte thousands to contribute to the increase of 





assure himself of a satisfactory remuneration 
before he embarks in trouble and expense ; if 
he believes a work will bring him this reward, 
he employs his capital ; if he supposes it will 
not, he declines the concern. ‘There is no- 
thing extraordinary in this ; and to fancy that 
these individuals are infallible, or even superior 
judges of the literary efforts submitted to them, 
would be a gross absurdity. They are dealers 
in books, not competent critics of geniuses ; 
and yet they know full well that certain useful 
books will answer their purpose, while, if they 
took upon them to force the effusions of pseudo 
or irregular genius on the world, they would 
speedily be reduced to that agreeable state of 
beggary which would render it a very indiffer- 
ent matter whether they chose to patronise 
talent or trash. 

We must not expect too much from pub- 
lishers. They are very well in their way, and 
not at all apt to stand in their own light, if 
they can happen on productions likely to please 
the public. Their obtuseness and mistaken 
notions may, and often must, interfere with 
the hopes and deserts of able men ; but such a 
result seems to be inseparable from the state of 
things; and we would not condemn them to 
infamy, nor even hang their “* Reader,” for 
the offence. 


* We are the more anxious to state these facts, because 
the writer, in another place, returns to an opel un- 
founded libel upon this Society. ‘* The Literary Fund 
(he says) is a society of long standing, considerable pre- 
tensions, and high patronage. The public are taught to 
admire and applaud it. Upon what grounds? Has its 
bounty ever enabled a man to bring forth a fine tragedy, 
epic, Lustery, novel, or work of science? How many 
men of genius has it relieved from distress? To speak of 
the good it effects, there is, at best, no permanent ad- 
vantage to be derived from it.” This is merely finding 
fault with an institution for not doing that which it 
neither pretends to do nor could perform. The Fund is 
for the relief of meritorious authors in distress, their 
widows, and orphans. By granting this relief at a sea- 
sonable hour, it has enabled persons to bring forth ex- 
cellent works; but were it to undertake this general 
business, it must in three years, instead of a charity, 
become the largest and most speculative —a con- 
cern in Europe. ‘* How many men of genius” it has 
saved from wretchedness, it would glad the heart of 
its greatest detractor to hear; but we may not the tale 
unfold: and as for ‘* permanent advantage,” -we are at a 
loss to comprehend what the writer means. If to relume 
lives sinking in penury into the grave — if to carry com- 
fort to the abodes of nakedness and starvation — if these, 
and similar acts, done every month, month after month, 
do not confer permanent Cem. why the Fund is 
utterly useless and contemptible.—Ed. L, G. 


The stage, too, according to our author, is 
beset with its Frankenstein Reader, and many 
other chimeras dire besides. And here, and in 
the exposure of musical abuses, he is evidently 
'more at home. If general literature is badly 
off, dramatic literature, the débuts of actors and 
singers, the publication of their compositions, 
&c. &c. are infinitely worse. 

“The difficulties (he tells us) which new 
actors and singers, who foolishly think that 
real merit is alone sufficient to procure them 
an engagement, have to encounter before they 
can find means to get even an appearance upon 
the boards of one of the patent theatres, are 
seldom to be surmounted without the progres- 
sive sufferance of years of disappointed perse- 
verance. This, however, is chiefly the case 
where their merit is of a very superior cha- 
racter ; for mediocrity, as we continually see, 
generally finds a ready admission, by some 
means or other, and an advantageous engage- 
ment. Nor is the precarious ordeal the above 
individuals have to undergo in passing muster 
with acting managers, musical directors, thea- 
trical committees, &c., the only hard fate to 
which they are exposed. When, at length, 
by the process of time and its chances, a lucky 
illness or absence of some enemy or actor in 
the same department; a well-applied sum of 
money ; the emergency of a new piece; or the 
judicious concealment of the extent of his ori- 
ginality and capability—a new applicant suc- 
ceeds in making his way on to the stage 
through the dense press of the ignorance, ob- 
stinacy, and knavery of its ‘ too many cooks 3” 
he has then to contend with the private 
hatred, envy, and malice of his brother per- 
formers. Actors entertain the bitterest per- 
sonal ill-will against each other: it greatly 
exceeds that of authors, which is saying enough, 
but not too much. The circumstances which 
ought most to excite their kindness and friend. 
ly countenance at least, is the very thing 
which produces the most opposite effect—the 
recollection of their own previous difficulties. 
The idea of an individual coming out at one of 
the great theatres in London, who has not been 
a miserable drudge for years in the country, 
like themselves, is unbearable. We will men- 
tion one or two of their favourite tricks, just 
to give the public a hint of their behaviour to 
a new comer. Packing the galleries with a 
flock of rabble geese, who are to lay in wait for 
any inaccuracy or indiscretion, and subsequent- 
ly crash the debutant by taking advantage of 
his confusion or nervousness 3 or, in the’ ‘ab. 
sence of such opportunity, to create a ‘valpar 
row, and perhaps a sham fight, so that the rest 
may drown his best passages, and distract him 
in his critical points, by roaring for silence and 
the expulsion of the disputants—is sufficiently 
known, though the public are never aware of 
it—at the time. But it is not so well known, 
because ostensible to musical men only, that 
the leader, conductor, and double basses of an 
orchestra, singly or collectively, can ruin a 
new singer, either by destroying his best pas- 
sages and intentions, or throwing him com- 
pletely out ; with an ease that renders it quite 
unapparent to the audience, yet certain in its 
effect. It must have been perceived by most 
people, that the English orchestras never at- 
tend to the * pianos’ and ‘ fortes’ of any new 
singer, when left to themselves. He must be 
a * pupil,’ and have his master in the orches. 
tra. ‘he chief trick of malice, however, in 
the actors, is the following, which has been 
kept hitherto a close masonic secret among 
the elect, never admitted in words even among 





themselves. When a new actor or sipger, 
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whose damnation is particularly desired, is 
about to make his most effective point, he is 
manceuvred up the back of the stage, either by 
the previous actions of the others, or else by 
the private by-play stepping back of the one he 
is immediately associated with in the scene ; 
so that, at the climax, his voice is lost among 
the side-wings and lofty flies, and the next 
speaker or singer instantly taking up his part, 
before the applaust can even have a chance of 
beginning, the said climax, upon which, per- 
haps, so much study had been bestowed and so 
many hopes built, passes off as nothing; and 
in this manner he is foiled and disheartened 
two or three times, which are generally quite 
sufficient. ” as - - 

‘The public witness the fall of one of the 
patent theatres into the hands of a foreign 
speculator, who came to this country, by his 
own confession, ‘ with only half-a-crown in his 
pocket,’ and are content: they are favoured 
with continental trash and native trash, and 
still content: they know the ill-treatment of 
the English performers, and finally behold 
their entire ejectment from the theatre; yet 
John Ox maintains his lordly apathy! The 
patent theatre having been ‘closed for the 
season,’ merely to afford a covering to the in- 
tended trick, no sooner is the original com- 
pany established at the Olympic, than the said 
patent theatre re-opens with an entire German 
company. The regular play-goers make a 
little bluster about this, and threaten opposi- 
tion, but soon become reconciled, and retire on 
observing the name of an English manager 
held up as a qualifying shield. Blockheads! 
do you not see that Mr. Bunn is in secret 
league with Laporte, and that the retired ex- 
lessee of Drury Lane, ‘ like a sheep before his 
shearers, that is dumb,’ still continues to find 
‘means’ for these jobbing tacticians? Let 
us offer a word in conclusion about the pro- 
prietors or shareholders of the patent theatres. 
At Covent Garden no dividend has been paid 
for some years; free-admissions, however, have 
been liberally given in exchange to the share- 
holders and their friends. At Drury Lane a 
dividend is still paid, and the managers seem 
to consider that this fulfilment of an honest 
agreement is so meritorious an occurrence, 
that it renders it quite unnecessary to attend 
to the other legal stipulations. According to 
the documents, a shareholder is entitled to go 
into any part of the house in front of the cur- 
tain he may choose, on any night of perform- 
ance when not a ‘ benefit’ or a play for cha- 
ritable purposes, &c. with the exception of 
fifteen boxes. He is now excluded from forty 
boxes; and, if we could devote the space, we 
could enter much further into abuses, the 
practice of which amounts to saying * Get out 
of your house!’ So much for building a the- 
atre. We anticipate the commencement of 
several actions at law against certain parties, 
which will soon bring them to their senses. 
This will be a much better plan than that of a 
friend of ours, an Irish gentleman, who threat- 
ens to take a barrel of gunpowder into the pit 
with him, and blow up his share!” 

These piquant sketches are only a sample of 
the writer’s exposition of this branch of his 
subject. He next runs a-muck against the 
Royal Academy; but it is mere repetition of 
oft-proclaimed grievances, and has less of no- 
velty to recommend it to our notice. His next 
procedure relates to “ science, learning, and 
colleges ;” and we are startled with the fol- 
lowing bold opinion :— 

“ One of the highest honours that can at- 
Send a youth’s ontset in life, is to be expelled 


from college for manifesting a resistance to 
servile ignorance and brutal tyranny. Such 
was the case with Shelley, and many others.” 

‘* What is the reason (he continues) that 
there is scarcely an instance of any man of 
extraordinary genius who was not consi- 
dered a dunce at school, and who probably 
was 80, in what his master most excelled,— 
the memory of mere words, and application 
of scholastic rules? What is the reason that 
such a man of genius never makes ‘ a figure’ 
at college, though he makes ‘ his mark’ upon 
the heart of Posterity; or rather, why is he 
almost invariably expelled? The chief causes 
are elucidated in the foregoing pages. We 
shall, perhaps, be reminded, that, in addition 
to their probable inability to shine, or even 
make a moderate progress in the usual col- 
legiate studies, their personal behaviour has 
been deficient in proper respect to professors, 
and their general conduct wild, refractory, 
and not to be endured. Without dwelling 
upon the fact of this latter charge being 
equally applicable to hundreds who never af- 
terwards become known to the world for any 
merit, though very often for their depravity, 
&c., we can only say, that the misconduct of a 
man of genius at any college establishment is a 
natural consequence. He soon entertains a 
hearty contempt for professors, who constantly 
mistake a ‘ copia verborum’ and the lumber of 
learning, for true knowledge and wisdom, to 
the utter exclusion of all original ideas, or real 
appreciation of power and beauty; and after 
enduring many dogmatic lectures, long rusti- 
cations, and reprimands, he of course feels 
disgusted and aggravated at finding their stu- 
pidity mistaken by general admission for his. 
The re-action is generally a wild escape from 
dull, turgid words, innumerable rules, and 
dry, marrowless systems, into a riotous illu- 
mination of spirit, often leading to some in- 
nye ode or pamphlet, but more commonly 
to reckless defiance, exuberant folly, and dis- 
solute revels, Pretension founded upon pe- 
dantry is the most conspicuous quality, or 
rather quantity, that is commonly acquired at 
college.” 

We need not apply the test of reason to 
these principles: their folly and absurdity are 
too conspicuous to require being pointed out. 
But they illustrate the pervading error that runs 
through the whole of the writer’s statements and 
speeulations—the former false, the latter un- 
supported. What ridiculous nonsense it is to tell 
men, even slightly acquainted with history and 
biography, that there is scarcely an instance of 
an extraordinary genius not being considered a 
dunce at school!—that such are almost inva- 
riably expelled, and it is one of the highest 
honours to be so disgraced !— that misconduct 
is natural to them !— and that a laudable 
refuge is found in reckless defiance, exuberant 
folly, and dissolute revels!! These doctrines 
are as dangerous as they are unfounded. The 
greatest men that ever adorned the world give 
the lie to the assumption, and overturn the 
entire fabric of immoral and pernicious argu- 
ment based upon it. We deny that it is ne- 
cessary to be vicious in order to be famed for 
genius; and, on the contrary, we assert that 
the noblest intellects are ever most free from 
these pollutions, though not invariably exempt 
from the frailties incident to human nature; 
which frailties impair, and do not form a part 
of, the glories of their spirit and destiny. 

We reserve two or three words for the 
writer’s observations on periodicals; and for 
his grand plan --the panacea for all that is 








wrong in our literary system. 


Men and Manners in America, 
[Third notice: conclusion.] 

As promised in our last number, we now con- 
clude our review of Captain Hamilton’s able 
work, by abridging his view of the prison at 
Charleston and its discipline. 
‘“* The prison scene,” says the author, “ was 
unquestionably one of the most striking 
I have ever witnessed. Pleasant it was not, 
for it cannot be so to witness the degrada. 
tion and sufferings of one’s fellow-creatures, 
In no part of the establishment, however, was 
there any thing squalid or offensive, The 
gaoler—one expects hard features in such an 
official—was a man of mild expression, but of 
square and sinewy frame. He had formerly 
been skipper of a merchant-man, and it was 
impossible to compliment him on the taste 
displayed in his change of profession. Before 
proceeding on the circuit of the prison, he com. 
municated some interesting details in regard 
to its general management, and the principles 
on which it was conducted. The prisoners 
amounted to nearly three hundred ; the keepers 
were only fourteen. The disparity of force, 
therefore, was enormous; and as the system 
adopted was entirely opposed to that of solitary 
confinement, it did, at first sight, seem strange 
that the convicts—the greater part of whom 
were men of the boldest and most abandoned 
character — should not take advantage of their 
vast physical superiority, and, by murdering 
the keepers, regain their liberty. A cheer, a 
cry, a signal, would be enough; they had 
weapons in their hands, and it required but a 
momentary effort of one-tenth of their number 
to break the chains of perhaps the most galling 
bondage to which human beings were ever 
subjected. In what, then, consisted the safety 
of -the gaoler and his assistants? In one cir- 
cumstance alone. In a surveillance so strict 
and unceasing, as to render it physically im- 
possible, by day or night, for the prisoners to 
hold the slightest communication, without dis- 
covery. They set their lives upon this cast. 
They knew the penalty of the slightest negli- 
gence, and they acted like men who knew it. 
The buildings enclose a quadrangle of about 
two hundred feet square. One side is occupied 
by a building, in which are the cells of the 
prisoners. It contains three hundred and four 
solitary cells, built altogether of stone, and 
arranged in four stories. Each cell is secured 
by a door of wrought iron. On the sides where 
the cell-doors present themselves, are stone 
galleries, three feet wide, supported by cast-iron 
pillars. These galleries extend the whole length 
of the building, and encircle three sides of these 
ranges of cells. The fourth presents only a 
perpendicular wall, without galleries, stairs, or 
doors. Below, and exterior to the cells and 
galleries, runs a passage nine feet broad, from 
which a complete view of the whole can be 
commanded. The cells have each a separate 
ventilator. They are seven feet long, three 
feet six inches wide, and contain each an iron 
bedstead. On one side, considerably elevated, 
is a safety watch-box, with an alarum-bell, at 
the command only of the gaoler on duty. Iu 
front of the building, or rather between the 
building and the central quadrangle, is the 
kitchen, communicating by doors and windows 
with a passage, along which the prisoners must 
necessarily travel in going to or returning from 
their cells. Adjoining is a chapel, in which 
the convicts attend prayers twice a-day.’ 

The system of discipline enforced is thus 
reported :— 
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about five in the hospital, are in the new 
building, in separate cells, and in cells so 
arranged, that a sentinel on duty can preserve 
entire silence among three hundred. The 
around the cells being open from the 
ground to the roof, in front of four stories of 
cells, in a building two hundred feet in length, 
furnishes a perfect sounding gallery, in which 
the sentinel is placed, who can hear a whisper 
from the most distant cell. He can, therefore, 
keep silence from the time of locking-up at 
night to the time of unlocking in the morning, 
which, at some seasons of the year, makes 
more than one half of all the time, which is 
thus secured from evil communication. From 
the time of unlocking in the morning, about 
twelve minutes are occupied in a military 
movement of the convicts, in companies of 
thirty-eight, with an officer to each company, 
in perfect silence, to their various places of 
labour. At the end of that period, it is found, 
that there is a place for every man, and every 
man in his place. This is as true of the 
officers as of the convicts. If an officer have 
occasion to leave his place, the system requires 
that a substitute be called; if a convict have 
occasion to leave his place, there is a token 
provided for each shop, or for a given number 
of men, so that from this shop or number only 
one convict can leave his place at atime. The 
consequence is, that with the exception of those 
who have the tokens in their hands, any officer 
of the institution may be certain of finding, 
during the hours of labour, a place for every 
man, and every man in his place. There is, 
however, a class of men, consisting of ten or 
twelve, called runners and dumpers, whose duty 
consists in moving about the yard. But even 
their movements are in silence and order. 
Consequently, during the hours of labour, the 
convicts are never seen moving about the yard 
promiscuously, or assembled in little groups, in 
some hiding-places of mischief, or even two and 
two in common conversation. All is order and 
silence, except the busy noise of industry during 
hours of labour. The hours of labour in 
the morning vary a little with the season of 
the year, but amount at this season to nearly 
two hours, from the time of unlocking in the 
morning till breakfast. When the hour for 
breakfast comes, almost in an instant the con- 
victs are all seen marching in solid and silent 
columns, with the lock-step, under their re- 
spective officers, from the shops to the cells. 
On their way to the cells they pass the cookery, 
where the food, having been made ready, is 
handed to them as they pass along; and at 
the end of about twelve minutes, from the time 
of ringing the bell for breakfast, all the convicts 
are in their cells eating their breakfasts, silently 
and alone. One officer only is left in charge to 
preserve silence, and the others are as free from 
solicitude and care, till the hour for labour re- 
turns, as other citizens. When the time of 
ur again returns, which is at the end of 
about twenty-five minutes, almost in an instant 
the whole body of convicts are again seen 
marching as before to their places of labour. 
On their way to the shops, they pass through 
the chapel and attend prayers. The time from 
breakfast till dinner passes away like the time 
for labour before breakfast, all the convicts 
being found in their places industriously em- 
yed, in silence, The time assigned for din- 
ner is filled up in the same manner as the time 
assigned for breakfast ; and the time for labour 
in the afternoon in the same manner as the time 
for labour in the morning ; and when the time 
for evening prayers has come, at the ringing of 
the bell, all the convicts, and all the officers not 





on duty elsewhere, are seen marching to the 
chapel, where the chaplain closes the day with 
reading the Scriptures and prayer. After which, 
the convicts march with perfect silence and order 
to their cells, taking their supper as they pass 
along. In about five-and-twenty minutes from 
the time of leaving their labour, the convicts 
have attended prayers in the chapel, taken 
their supper, marched to their cells with their 
supper in their hands, and are safely locked up 
for the night. This is the history of a day at 
Charleston; and the history of a day is the 
history of a year, with the variations which are 
made on the Sabbath, by dispensing with the 
hours of labour, and substituting the hours for 
instruction in the Sabbath-school, and the hours 
for public worship.” 

While on the present visit, the author tells 
us :— 

“ The dinner-bell sounded, and issuing out 
into the quadrangle, the whole prisoners march- 
ed past in imposing military array. In passing 
the kitchen, each man’s dinner was thrust out 
on a sort of ledge, from which it was taken 
without any interruption of his progress. In 
less than two minutes they were in their ‘ deep 
solitudes and awful cells,’ and employed in the 
most agreeable duty of their day— dinner. I 
again entered the building, to listen for the 
faintest whisper. None was to be heard; the 
silence of the desert could not be deeper. In 
about half an hour another bell rang, and the 
prisoners were again a-foot. The return to 
labour differed in nothing from the departure 
from it; but the noise of saws, axes, and 
hammers, soon shewed they were now differ- 
ently employed. The gaoler next conducted 
us through the workshops. Each trade had a 
separate apartment. The masons were very 
numerous ; so were the carpenters and coopers. 
The tailors were employed in making clothes 
for their companions in misfortune, and the 
whole establishment had the air rather of a 
well-conducted manufactory than of a prison. 
There was nothing of deep gloom, but a good 
deal of callous indifference generally observable 
in the countenances of the convicts. In some, 
however, I thought I did detect evidence of 
overwhelming depression. Yet this might be 
imagination ; and when I pointed out the in- 
dividuals to the gaoler, he assured me I was 
mistaken. The prisoners are allowed to hold 
no intercourse of any kind with the world 
beyond the walls which enclose them. It is a 
principle invariably adhered to, that they shall 
be made to feel, that during their confinement 
—and many are confined for life-—they are 
beings cut off even from the commonest sym- 
pathies of mankind. I know not but that se- 
verity in this respect has been carried too far.” 

“* The whole produce of the labour of the 
prisoners belongs to the state. No portion of 
it is allowed to the prisoner on his discharge. 
This regulation may be judicious in America, 
where the demand for labour is so great, that 
every man may, at any time, command em- 
ployment ; but in Great Britain it is different, 
and there to turn out a convict on the world, 
pennyless, friendless, and without character, 
would be to limit his choice to the alternative 
of stealing or starving. Of course, a system of 
discipline so rigorous could not be enforced 
without a power of punishment, almost arbi- 
trary, being vested in the gaoler. The slight- 
est infraction of the prison rules, therefore, is 
uniformly followed by severe infliction. There 
is no pardon, and no impunity for offenders of 
any sort; and here, as elsewhere, the certainty 
of punishment following an offence is found 
very much to diminish the necessity for its 





frequency. There is great evil, however, in 
this total irresponsibility on the part of the 
gaoler. There is no one to whom the convict, 
if unjustly punished, can complain; and a 
power is intrusted to an uneducated man, pos- 
sibly of strong passions, which the wisest and 
best of mankind would feel himself unfit to 
exercise.” 

We now come to the story :— 

“ IT had (says the author) a good deal of 
conversation with the gaoler in regard to the 
effects produced by the system on the morals of 
the convicts. He at once admitted that any 
material improvement of character in full- 
grown offenders was rarely to be expected, but 
maintained that the benefit of the Charleston 
system, even in this respect, was fully greater 
than had been found to result from any other 
plan adopted in the United States. His ex- 
perience had not led him to anticipate much 
beneficial consequence from the system of so- 
litary confinement. He had seen it often tried, 
but the prisoners on their liberation had almost 
uniformly relapsed into their former habits of 
crime. One interesting anecdote which oc- 
curred under his own observation, I shall here 
record. Many years ago, long before the esta- 
blishment of the present prison system, a man 
of respectable connexions, but of the most 
abandoned habits, was convicted of burglary, 
and arrived at Charleston jail, under sentence 
of imprisonment for life. His spirit was nei. 
ther humbled by the punishment nor the dis- 
grace. His conduct towards the keepers was 
violent and insubordinate; and it was soon 
found necessary, for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline, that he should be separated from his 
fellow-prisoners, and placed in solitary con- 
finement. For the first year he was sullen 
and silent, and the clergyman who frequently 
visited him in his cell, found his mind imper.. 
vious to all religious impression. But by de- 
grees a change took place in his deportment. 
His manner became mild and subdued; he 
was often found reading the Scriptures, and 
both gaoler and chaplain congratulated them- 
selves on the change of character so manifest 
in the prisoner. He spoke of his past life, and 
the fearful offences in which it had abounded, 
with suitable contrition, and expressed his gra- 
titude to God, that, instead of being snatched 
away in the midst of his crimes, time had been 
afforded him for repentance, and the attain- 
ment of faith in that grand and prevailing 
atonement, by the efficacy of which even the 
greatest of sinners might look for pardon. 
Nothing, in short, could be more edifying than 
this man’s conduct and conversation. All who 
saw him became interested in the fate of so 
meek a Christian, and numerous applications 
were made to the governor of the state for his 
pardon. The governor, with such weight of 
testimony before him, naturally inclined to 
mercy, and in a few weeks the man would 
have been undoubtedly liberated, when one 
day, in the middle of a religious conversation, 
he sprang upon the keeper, stabbed him in 
several places, and having cut his throat, at- 
tempted to escape. The attempt failed. The 
neophyte in morality was brought back to his 
cell, and loaded with heavy irons. In this 
condition he remained many years, of course 
without the slightest hope of liberation. At 
length, his brother-in-law, a man of influence 
and fortune in South Carolina, made applica- 
tion to the authorities of Massachusetts on his 
behalf. He expressed his readiness to provide 
for his unfortunate relative, and, if liberated, 
he promised, on his arrival in Charleston, to 
place him in a situation above all temptation 
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to return to his former crimes. This offer was 
accepted; the prisoner was set at liberty; and 
the gaoler, who told me the anecdote, was di- 
rected to see him safely on board of a Charles- 
ton packet, in which due provision had been 
made for his reception. His imprisonment had 
extended to the long period of twenty years, 
during which he had never once breathed the 
pure air of heaven, nor gazed on the sun or 
sky. In the interval, Boston, which he re- 
membered as a small town, had grown into a 
large city. Its advance in opulence had been 
still more rapid. In every thing there had 
been a change. The appearance, manners, ha- 
bits, thoughts, prejudices, and opinions of the 
generation then living, were different from all 
to which he had been accustomed. Nor was 
the aspect of external objects less altered. 
Streets of framework cottages had been re- 
placed by handsome squares and stately edifices 
of brick. Gay equipages, such as he never re- 
membered, met his observation at every turn. 
In short, he felt like the inhabitant of another 
planet suddenly cast into a world of which he 
knew nothing. My informant—I wish I could 
give the story in his own words—described 
well and feelingly the progress of the man’s 
impressions. A coach had been provided for 
his conveyance to the packet. On first enter- 
ing it he displayed no external symptom of 
emotion; but as the carriage drove on, he 
gazed from the window, endeavouring to re- 
cognise the features of the scenery. But in 
vain; he looked for marsh and forest, and he 
beheld streets; he expected to cross a poor 
ferry, and the carriage rolled over a magni- 
ficent bridge; he looked for men as he had left 
them, and he saw beings of aspect altogether 
different. Where were the great men of the 
Statehouse and the Exchange — the aristocracy 
of the dollar-bags — the Cincinnati of the Re- 
volution, who brought to the counting-house 
the courtesies of the camp and the parade, and 
exhibited the last and noblest specimens of the 
citizen gentleman? They had gone down to 
their fathers full of years and of honour, and 
their descendants had become as the sons of 
other men. Queues, clubs, periwigs, shoe- 
buckles, hair-powder, and cocked-hats, had fled 
to some other and more dignified world. The 
days of dram-drinking and tobacco-chewing, of 
gaiters, trousers, and short crops, had suc. 
ceeded. The latter circumstances, indeed, 
might not have occasioned the poor relieved 
convict any great concern, but the whole scene 
was too much for him to bear unmoved. His 
spirit was weighed down by a feeling of in- 
tense solitude, and he burst into tears. The 
remainder of the story may be told in a few 
words. He reached Charleston, where his bro- 
ther placed him ina respectable boarding-house, 
and supplied him with necessaries of every 
kind. His conduct for the first year was all 
that could be desired. But at length, in an 
evil hour, he was induced to visit New York. 
He there associated with profligate compa+ 
nions, and relapsing into his former habits, was 
concerned in a burglary, for which he was 
tried and convicted. He is now in the prison 
at Sing-sing, under sentence of imprisonment 
for life, and from death only can he hope for 
liberation.” 

We have no observations to offer on this in- 
teresting picture, which must suggest much 
matter for reflection to those writers and legis- 
lators who have devoted their attention to the 
important subject of prison discipline ; and we 
shall briefly conclude by pointing out to the 
general reader the numerous coincidences, of 
description and in opinion, between the present 











author and Mr. Stuart—a striking proof of the 
accuracy, impartiality, and justice of both. 








RELIGIOUS, DEVOTIONAL, AND INSTRUC- 
TIVE* PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue number of works of this kind which are 
continually issuing from the press, is so ex- 
traordinary, that the general reader can have 
no idea of the mass and its varieties. Every 
sect and opinion has its writers and contri- 


butors, whose productions are rarely seen or | 


heard of out of the sphere of their own con- 
nexion. Many others never make their way 
to popular attention ; and comparatively but a 
very few do more than gratify the good feelings 
of their authors, and contribute to the con- 
sumption of paper and printing, without be- 
nefiting their pockets or exciting their vanity 
by extraordinary success. 

From a multitude which have accumulated 
on our table and shelves we now propose to 
notice a proportion ; and thus fulfil the object 
of our periodical, which aims at presenting a 
faithful picture of the literature of its day. 
We commence with sundry small and neatly- 
executed volumes. 

Stebbing’s Diamond Testament, with Plates, 
(London, A. Bell, Simpkin and Marshall,) a 
beautiful little book, embellished with etchings 
of sacred subjects from the great masters, 
Leonardo, Raphael, Rubens, Del Piombo, and, 
not less estimable, our own West. Mr. Steb- 
bing’s notes do credit to his reading and prin- 
ciples, and much enhance the value of this 
edition.— The Coronal, by Mary Ann Browne, 
(London, Hamilton and Co.; Liverpool, Mar- 
ples,) a collection of original poems, chiefly on 
sacred topics, such as versions of parts of 
Scripture; and also some miscellaneous com- 
positions possessed of great talent and feeling. 
“ To a Wild Bee,” is one of the sweetest 
things this interesting minstrel has written ; 
and we quote it to the honour of her muse. 

** Roamer of the mountain! 
Wanderer of the plain! 
Lingerer by the fountain, 


Where thou dost sustain 
A part in Nature's rich, and wild, and varied strain ! 


Fairy of the summer! 
I love to watch thy flight, 
When first thou art a comer, 
On wings so gauzy light, 
Flitting in wildering maze before my dazzled sight. 
Thou hummest o’er the heather 
Upon the breezy hill ; 
And in sultry weather, 
yhen every wind is still, 
Floatest through the waveless air unto the singing rill. 
On the moorland mosses, 
Thou sip’st the fragrant thyme; 
And the tufted bosses 
Of greenest grass doth climb, 
With struggling feet, to rest thy wings in noontide’s prime. 
In the lily’s blossom, 
An ivory palace tower,— 
In the rose’s bosom, 
Safe from the sudden shower, 
Thou shelterest, heeding not how thunder-clouds may 
lower. 
Thou lov’st the cool green places 
Where the dew lies late, 
Where the twilight’s traces 
Are, near her palace gate,— 
Her palace midst the trees, wherein she keeps her state. 
Thou lov'st the sunny hours, 
When —— thou dost spring, 
With the dew from chaste, cool flowers 
And mosses on thy wing,— 
The sweet enslaving dew, that doth so closely cling. 
Thou lov’st the sunset’s glowing, 
When, with thy mimic toil, 
Half weary, thou art going 
Laden with thy sweet spoil, 
Unto thy quiet home, wherein is no turmoil. 


* By “instructive” here we do not mean school and 
elementary books, which are, perhaps, still more nu- 
merous than the class before us.—Ha, L. G. 








Oh, v: t, happy rover ! 
Gatherer of treasures rare ! 
Never did truest lover 
A heart so happy > 
As thou, who woo’st all flowers, without a fear or care, 


I would that I might ever 
Have thee before mine eyes ! 
Surely I should endeavour 
To learn to be as wise, 
And all the simple gifts of holiest nature prize. 
But even now, unsteady ! 
Thou tak’st again thy flight, 
Thy little wings a 
Are quivering in the light, 
Thy hum is faintlier heard, thou’st darted from my sight! 
I would, when death hath stilled me, 
And check’d this restless heart, 
When his icy hand has chilled me, 
And I must needs a 
I would I might be laid where thou, wild wanderer, art! 


And then the winds should whisper, 
And the willow-branches wave; 
And the cricket, merry lisper, 
And the throstle, minstrel brave, 
And thou, thou murmuring bee! should chorus o’er my 
grave.” 


Our next smail tome is entitled A Father's 
Present to his Son, (Dublin, Wakeman,) by 
the Editor of “ A Mother’s Present to her 
Daughter.” A picturesque frontispiece of the 
Church of Boneil, and a vignette portrait of 
| Sir M. Hale, are pretty and appropriate orna- 
|ments to this pleasing callection of prose and 
| verse from the works of many of our favourite 
| authors.— For Ever (London, Hatchard and 
| Son, Westley and Co.) is the title of the prin- 
‘cipal poem of a series of devotional pieces by 
la Clergyman of the Church of England, in 
|which Hymns and paraphrases of the Psalms, 
| &c. &c. are pleasingly versified.—Visits to an 

Infant School, (London, Mardan,) a dialogue 
in which the duties and education of an infant 
{school are usefully described for children.— 
The Elements, by T. Joyce, (London, Nisbet, 
Hatchard ; Kensington, Wild); a poem, in 
four cantos, dedicated to the Princess Victoria, 
and combining philosophical and religious re« 
|flections upon the elements, earth, air, fire, 
and water. The whole design, executed in 
some fifty pages of spirited composition, is full 
of merit; and we warmly commend it to the 
perusal of our readers of every age, though 
chiefly directed to the young. We admire 
alike the thoughts and the poetry, and the 
application of both to elevate the mind from 
nature to nature’s God.—WNo. I. of the Holy 
Bible, arranged in Historical and Chronological 
Order, &c. by the Rev. G. Townsend, M.A. 
(London, Rivingtons). The esteemed Pre- 
bendary of Durham is here adding to the 
services he has rendered as an author to 
the faith he professes, by producing, m & 
popular form, a version of the Bible 80 
arranged as to be read as & connected history, 
and illustrated by short notes from his pen-— 
The New Testament, with a Commentary, by 
the Rev. C. Girdlestone, M.A. Part II. St. 
Luke and St. John, (8vo. London, Rivingtons; 
Oxford, Parker; Birmingham, Langbridge). 
We expressed ourselves well pleased with the 
first part of this instructive work. The run- 
ning commentary on the words of the Apos- 
tles is replete with important matter. With 
these explanations, we are not acquainted with 
a volume better adapted for associated reading 
in religious families.—De Animi I mmortalitate, 
by Isaac Hawkins Browne, (pp. 33. —, 
Brodie; London, Nattali). A republication 0 
a fine Latin poem, first published in 1754: 
we think it might have been well to have 
added one of the best of its several transla- 
tions, by Dr. R. Grey, W. Hay, Cranwell, Dr. 
Lettice, or Soame Jenyns ; but, as it is, we 
receive it as a classical treat well worthy of 
being revived.— The Moral Class-Book, hee 
Sullivan, Boston, (London, J.Mardon). There 
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is a fund of good sense, and a mass of useful 
information relating to all the duties of life, in 
this volume, which is imported from America, 
and may be advantageously studied throughout 
the whole world.—_T'he Happiness of the Blessed 
considered, &c., by Bishop Maul, (London, 
Rivingtons). Interspersed with poetry, this 
yolume takes a captivating and almost an en- 
thusiastic view of the happiness in store for the 
virtuous and good. It is, indeed, a light to 
« allure to brighter worlds and lead the way ;”’ 
and reflects much honour upon the name of 
the Christian Bishop of Down and Connor. 
We select two of the sonnets as specimens of his 
tender feeling and sound sense. 
«« The Tomb-stones. 
« From stone to stone my eyes successive roam, 
And note what tenants underneath them lie. 
Each sex is here; all ages—infancy 
To second childhood : some the stately tomb, 
Some hold the osier’d earth’s contracted room— 
Signs of their former fortunes: low and high, 
All ranks and states of earth’s society, 
All earthly kindreds find a common home. 
Hark ! from the grave with still small voice they call, 
And thus the moral of their stories preach ! 
* We all were born, we lived, we died, and all 
Shall rise to judgment! How on earth by each 
His task was done, and what shall each befall, 
Inquire not now —that day alone can teach !’” 
** The Dying Criminal. 
“ His life was spent in sin, and, often owed, 
Was paid the law’s just forfeit. But at last, 
Ere from the death-doom’d frame the spirit past, 
The outward marks of penitence he showed ! 
With faith, twas said, with love, with transport 
glowed ; 
Nor want there some by whom he’s surely class’d 
With God's elect in glory. Who would blast 
Hope’s opening bud for him, the heavenward road 
Who seems e’en thus to seek ?—Yet who may dare 
Pronounce him blest—for who can rightly weigh 
His faith and late repentance ?—Leave him where 
God's word has left him. Thou meanwhile obey 
The calls of palpable duty; nor forbear 
Till night’s approach the labour of the day !” 

A Discourse on the Sufferings of Christ, by 
C.D. Silery, (Edinburgh, Waugh and Innes. 
pp. 135). A worthy and commendable essay 
towards a right purpose. A simple and tonch- 
ing narrative of the sufferings of the Saviour is 
well adapted to awake a deep and lasting in- 
terest in the hearts of ingenuous youth.—Row- 
land Hill's Catechism for Children. 3d Edition. 
Token of Love, by the Same. 10th Edition. 
(London, Page and Sons, &c. &c.) The ve- 
nerable teacher has gone to his last home: a 
sincere and singular man, these little works are 
affectionate examples of his anxiety for the 
welfare of the rising generation.—The Incar- 
nation, and other Poems, by T. Ragg, (pp. 48. 
London, Longman and Co.; Nottingham, Dear- 
den; Sutton). The writer is stated to us to be 
a person in a humble situation of life—a work- 
ing mechanic; and the present publication only 
the 10th book of a poem in 12 books, on “ the 
Deity.” It is altogether a surprising perform- 
ance: the blank verse ably and musically con- 
structed, and the sentiments eminently pious. 
Though difficult of extract, we quote a very 
few lines, at the close of the Crucifixion, as an 
example of the writer’s style and powers. 

’ *©°Tis he! 
Itis Messiah! Patiently he bears 
The insults of the railing crowd; pours forth, 
While yet ’tis reeking, his atoning blood, 
Into that dying culprit’s broken heart, 
Who hangs beside ; and in such a voice 

As shakes the adamantine rocks of hell, 

Shouting ‘TIS FINISHED!’ lets his spirit go- 

_Amazing scene! well might the sun, abash’d, 

Veil his bright face in darkness! well might earth 

Shake to her centre! well the rending rocks 

Speak out their wonder! and convulsions tear 

he universal frame! Oh love divine ! 

Oh miracle of love! oh love of God! 

How vast! how wondrous ! passing human thought !” 

In the minor poems there are too many fine 
words ; but some of the verses are very natural 
and affecting. For instance, these in the 
* Dying Mother :”’am 





«« « Bring me my babe,’ she softly cried, 
«Oh! let me ere this mortal strife 
Is ended, yet again behold 
The treasure I have bought with life.’ 
’Twas brought! her heart sweet welcome gave 
Unto the almost orphan, while 
Its open eyes were turned on hers, 
To hail with an unconscious smile; 
Some moments in her arms she held, 
Then laid it on the milkless breast, 
That should have nourishment supplied, 
And pillow’d it to rest. 
Her heart, as though the warm embrace 
Had a new life imparted, heaved 
With greater force; and fancy’s power, 
A wreath of fond endearments weaved 
To crown the hapless child; but now 
e struggle shook her weakened frame, 
Her limbs grew cold; pulsation stopped ; 
And o’er her eyes death’s dimness came : 
In faltering accents she exclaimed, 
* My sweet one, ’tis for thee I die!’ 
Then some few treasured drops of life, 
Shed from each smiling eye. 


One long but broken sigh here loosed 
Her soul ;—yet still the tears she shed 
At parting, dwelt upon her cheek 
Like dews that bow the snow-drop’s head; 
And still affection’s dying glance 
Upon her features Teft les trace, 
Fast frozen, as we sometimes see 
A wavelet on a river’s face; 
As though, in love with that rich smile, 
Death, fearful of the least delay, 
Had a her in his mighty arms, 
efore it pass’d away.” 


In tribute to our ‘** Mechanic’s’’ muse, and 
it is delightful to pay such tribute to that rank 
in life, when so beautifully opposed to the vice 
and infidelity too prevalent among its mem- 
bers—we shall conclude with quoting an entire 
and very original poem :— 


«€ Silence. 
* There is a silence big with woe, 
The latest stage of settled grief, 
When — tears have ceased to flow, 
To the sad bleeding heart’s relief. 
*Tie passion’s slumber—but so full 
Of hideous dreams, she sleeps in vain, 
Her heart is still insatiable, 
And unrelaxing is her pain; 
While like an asp, the worm of care, 
Sucks the rich stream of life away ; 
Till smiles the demon of despair, 
Exulting o’er his prey. 
There is a silence big with joy, 
The full heart’s throbbing eloquence, 
When love upraised to ecstasy, 
Defies the power of utterance. 
’ Tis passion’s trance—the soft eye’s ray, 
Half shrouded in the lid, reveals 
What thritling rapture bears the sway, 
And gently o’er the bosom steals; 
And as it meets a glance in turn, 
As soft, as sweet, as fondly given, 
Such fires of wild delirium burn, 
It seems as earth were heaven. 


There is a silence of the heart, 
Where humble resignation dwells, 
Though care thrusts in his poison’d dart, 
And like the sea affliction swells. 
’Tis passion’s calm—no rising wind 
Can ruffle, and no storm o’ersway 
The equilibrium of the mind, 
Which e’er to heaven's decrees gives way ; 
For power divine enchains self-will; 
When He who by his mighty nod 
Stays nature’s shocks, exclaims ‘ Be still, 
And know that I am God !’ 
There is a silence of the night, 
When nature’s murmur sounds no more; 
When darkness steals the realms of light . 
And spreads his wings the welkin o'er. 
Tis passion’s rest—o’erweening thought 
Gains some relief, the fever'd brain, 
The throbbing heart with anguish fraught, 
A little respite find from pain. 
Hush’d is the city’s busy hum ; 
A silent hour the village knows; 
And the wood’s choristers are dumb, 
Inviting to repose. 
But there’s a silence deeper still 
Than these—the silence of the grave, 
When the fond bosom’s every thrill 
Finds rest beneath oblivion’s wave. 
Tis passion’s end—the mourner’s sob 
And languor’s sigh are heard no more; 
The flutter of delight, the throb 
Of love, of hope, and fear, are o'er; 
Nor aught that silence e’er shall break, 
*Till the last trumpet’s fearful voice 
The tenants of the earth shall wake, 
To tremble or rejoice.” 





The Opera! a Poetical Illustration of the 
principal Musical Performers on the Stage 
and in the Orchestra during the late Season. 
By Philo-Mousos. 12mo. pp. 16. London, 
1833. Simpkin and Marshall. 

A PLEASANT trifle, in which the opera-tions 
of a late season at the King’s Theatre are 
passed in review, and the performances and 
performers judiciously criticised. It is worth 
having, were it only as a memorandum of the 
year; but it possesses higher claims, as will be 
seen from two or three brief selections. After 
touching on Paganini, Pasta, Malibran, Ru- 
bini, Tamburini, Cinti, &c., we are told,— 


** Galli — well—and Arigotti— 
Although I really know not what he 
Has done to make himself so thin~ 
A mere duet of bone and skin! 

It would be well that he should look 
Out for Lablache’s cast-off cook, 

And ask him how he cramm’d his master 
To fill the Opera-house—like Pasta !” 


The rhyme halts for it, but never mind— 
the jest from Martial, and allusions to Velluti, 
are not in such good taste as we could desire. 
But again :— 

** Ne’er was orchestra better mann’d, 
Lo! what a leader of the band 
We have in Spagnoletti! never 
(Who can deny it?) one more clever, 
More true to time, more fit than he, 
Presided over ep 
Next to this leading chief of glory, 
Though living still—* Memento Mori ” 
Of execution great—his finger 
Was never known too long to linger.” 

Lindley, Spagnoletti, and Dragonetti, 

sung ; and the poet proceeds :— 
** So much for them—they all excel— 
All fiddle admirably well ! 
*Tis only in the different size 
Of instrument the difference lies,— 
For be it kit or double-bass, 
They both are of the feline race ! 
All this superior music springs 
From Puss—in form of fiddle-strings ! 
And all these charming sounds of course 
Have the same intestinal source ! 
Oh, Puss! if thine the magic power 
To chase and cheer the lingering hour, 
Ls § the ventriloquising merit 
Thou dost from Tom, thy sire, inherit; 
From every musical vignette 
That e’er was sketch’d or painted yet, 
I would remove Apollo's head, 
And place thy whisker’d face instead !” 


With this we conclude a slight notice of a 
slight performance. 


are 





The Hangman and the Judge, Se By E. G. 
Wakefield, Esq. Pp. 16. mdon, 1833. 
E. Wilson. 

A sMaRT pamphlet, in the form of a Letter 

from Jack Ketch to Mr. Justice Alderson, 

and written apparently to encourage crime by 
representing capital punishment as a means 
of hardening, instead of appalling, guilt, and 
transportation as an absolute boon and blessing 
to offenders. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EGYPT. 
Mr. Eprror,—In Nos. 829 and 830 of the 
Literary Gazette you gave a translation from 
M. L. Bousquet-Deschamps, containing some 
severe animadversions on the government and 
policy of the Pasha of Egypt, and a woful 
account of the wretched state of the people in 
consequence; and on your usual equitable 
principle of audi alteram partem, in Nos. 839 
and 840 you inserted an extract from the 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie of Nov. 
1832, on the other hand detailing the various 
services he had rendered the country by his 
acts of government and excellent management, 
and the consequent thriving state of the people, 
in security of property, trade, &c. Now, be- 
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tween these conflicting statements, whichever 
side our wishes might lean, we were as far 
from ascertaining the true state of the case as 
could well be. The following statement may 
be considered as giving a kind of casting vote 
upon the question, though, I am sorry to os 
it throws the balance of evidence strongly 
against Mehemet Ali. It is an extract from a 
letter written to a friend in London by an 
English gentleman of undoubted respectability 
and unbiassed veracity, who has been residing 
at Thebes and other parts of Egypt for some 
time. It was written from Cairo in the month 
of June, and has just arrived in England. 

** The pasha is trying to introduce an im- 
portant reform in the state. No less than by 
@ government-order to reduce the value of the 
Spanish dollar from 20} piastres to 15, and the 
penalty incurred by any one receiving or pass- 
ing it for more or less, is, having his nose cut 
off, and being made to eat it. Many noseless 
individuals are seen about the streets; and one 
poor man, after his nose was chopped off, and 
he had eaten it, had both his hands cut off, and 
the stumps put into boiling oil ; his hands were 
then suspended from his neck, and he was pro- 
menaded about the town by some of the police. 
This occurred about three years ago. Ali the 
pasha’s improvements have|been military; and 
the people are in the most abject and im- 
poverished state; they are hunted about the 
country like wild beasts to be trained for soldiers 
and sailors ;* but once in the service, I under- 
stand they have no cause to complain. Paper 
money is also in circulation, but at a discount 
of 40 per cent, and every body is obliged to 
receive it at its nominal value. The pasha is 
a clever man to keep order among such dis- 
cordant elements.” 

It may be added, though on a very different 
subject, that the writer mentions having seen 
on the walls of a palace of one-efthe Kings of 
Thebes, a painting of his Theban majesty and 
his wife playing a game of chess; he says, 
** unfortunately the painting is somewhat in- 
jured, but sufficient remains to leave no doubt 
on the subject.” Sir Frederick Madden, in a 
note to his dissertation on the game of chess, 
printed in the Archwologia, vol. xxiv., rather 
dubiously refers to such a painting at Thebes. 
—Yours, &c. W. H.R. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
UNION OF TYPOGRAPHY AND LITHO- 
GRAPHY. 
WE have before us several specimens of an 
invention by M. Bauerkeller, from Frankfort, 
by which letter-press and lithography are com- 
bined, and printed in several colours at the 
same time. In the instances under our notice, 
the invention has been applied to the production 
of maps; and their beauty and clearness are 
peculiar and admirable. An additional recom- 
mendation of this novel and ingenious process 
is, that it is not expensive. 











FINE ARTS. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
We believe we shall startle the public in general, 
and the friends of the fine arts in particular, 
when we commence these very few remarks on 
the subject of the National Gallery, by stating 
that, notwithstanding all that has been said and 
written, in parliament and out of it, the Wil- 
kins Greek job on the site of the Mews, north side 
of Trafalgar Square, 18 ACTUALLY IN PRO- 


* This remarkably corroborates M. Bousquet- 
Deacham; i statement. ’ = 
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Gress. The building is laid out, and the mate- 
rials for its construction are contracted for and 
reparing !! ! 

~ That we must greatly lament this deter- 
mination, it is impossible, having reference to 
all we have published, to doubt. We lament 
it on account of the architectural anomalies, 
and the unfitness of the proposed plan. We 
lament it on account of the tergiversation of 
the estimates, and the inadequacy of the highest 
for the production of a national edifice suitable 
to the object in view. We lament it on ac- 
count of the treating and trickery by which it 
has been cede to an individual, without per- 
mitting a fair and universal competition in 
what deeply concerned the whole arts, and the 
whole body of artists in the British empire. 
We lament it on account of the obstacles which 
it perpetuates to the super-addition of future 
applicability and improvement. We lament it 
on account of the bad effect it must have on 
the mind of every patriotic man, who might, 
under better auspices, be inclined to enrich the 
national collection by gifts of private munifi- 
cence; but who will not bestow treasures 
on an inadequate institution, half gallery, half 
academy, half public, half chartered, half civil, 
half military, half wealthy, half pauper, half 
refined, half barbarous, half Grecian, balf Go- 
thic, and altogether incompetent and ridi- 
culous. But, above all, we lament it on ac- 
count of its being done in the face of the disap- 
probation of the country, of every man of taste 
and judgment in art, and after the blinding 
mock discussions in the House of Commons, in 
order to get the vote of a sum of money upon 
other provisos and pretences, though, from this 
immediate result, evidently intended to carry 
through the original and, it was held out, ex. 
ploded design. 

We will not now repeat our arguments upon 
this vexatious subject. At the very hour when 
the French government is allotting the magni- 
ficent palace of Versailles for the local habita- 
tion of the productions of their school from the 
earliest period to the present day; it is, how- 
ever, more than commonly mortifying to find 
our English opportunity for achieving some- 
thing of the same kind, and worthy of our 
national fame, frittered away in another specu- 
lating abortion. Well may foreign travellers 
twit us as deficient in genius for architecture, 
and painting, and sculpture, when we are our- 
selves thus regardless of their encouragement— 
when, instead of a palace fit for the reception 
of the noblest productions of the human mind, 
we go to calculate, in miserable and wasteful 
economy, how cheaply we can lodge them in a 
barrack and poor-house companionship. 

But complaint seems as useless as reason ; 
and we shall only add a pithy quotation, — 
“It 1s TOO BaD !’* 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Specimens of Ancient Furniture. Parts III. 
and IV. By Henry Shaw, F.S.A. _ Pick- 
ering. 

Ir these Numbers contained only the beautiful 

‘€ Salt-Cellar at Corpus Christi College, Ox- 

ford; given by Bishop Fox, the founder, about 

the year 1517,” and “ Chamber Organ exe- 
cuted at Vienna, in 1592, by C. H. Hoffhei- 
mer,” they would be worth twice their price. 

* Since writing this, we regret to have seen in the 
newspapers a paragraph, stating that Mr. Wilkins had 
commenced laying out the ground, and that it was ex- 
pected in less than a month his Majesty would (having 
meg ry Te oy of the model!) as Se foundation- 
stone! Alas! alas! for the arts, for the’ pao and 

for the stimulus of fair and honourable rivalry !—Hd. L.G. 





It is impossible to conceive any thing more ex- 
quisitely elaborate. 





Landscape Reminiscences. Part II. Drawn 
from Nature and on Stone by George 
Barnard. 

THE picturesque beauty and facile execution 

of these views of Tonbridge Wells and its vici. 

nity, will not allow us to be hypercritical, or 
we would say that the title of * Reminiscences” 
is very inapplicable to drawings stated to be 

* from nature.” 


A Series of Designs of Ornamental Metal Work, 
for the use of Modellers, Chasers, Carvers, 
Die-Sinkers, Brass-Founders, and all Orna- 
mental Manufacturers. Part I. By W. 
R. Lines. Birmingham, Underwood: Lon. 
don, Tilt. 

Boxpiy executed ; but without much meaning, 


Gallery of Portraits. Nos. XV. and XVI. 
Charles Knight. 
NeEtson, Cuvier, Ray, Cook, Turgot, and 
Peter the Great, are the worthies whose heads 
ornament these two Numbers. The plates are 
all well engraved ; but shew, in a striking man- 
ner, the superiority of the English to the French 
school of portrait painting. The French por- 
trait painters have not the slightest idea of that 
noble quality called ‘* breadth.” 





BIOGRAPHY. 
HANNAH MORE. 


Tuts celebrated writer, one of the first and 
foremost in an age adorned by so much of fe- 
male genius, died last Saturday, at Clifton, in 
her eighty-eighth year. From the humble 
station of the daughter of a village schoolmaster, 
near Bristol, she raised herself, by her talents 
and virtues, to high literary distinction and 
universal respect. Having early in life attracted 
friends, she was, principally through the kind- 
ness of Dr. Stonhouse of Bristol, enabled to set 
up a school in conjunction with her sisters, 
which soon obtained great reputation. An ac- 
quaintance with Garrick led her to write for 
the stage, and her pieces were very successful ; 
but, on taking a religious turn, she abandoned 
this pursuit, and expressed an opinion that the 
drama and its performances were not in unison 
with true piety and Christianity. Having 
realised a competency, she retired to Mendip, 
and earnestly devoted herself to the propagation 
of moral and religious principles, not onlyamong 
the colliers and lower orders in that neighbour. 
hood, but throughout the country, by her tracts 
and other publications. Calebs in Search of a 
Wife, published in 1809, was a novel of much 
originality, and led to a multitude of imita- 
tions: it ran through ten editions in twelve 
months. Mrs. More had the honour of being 
consulted on the education of the Princess 
Charlotte; and on that occasion printed (1805) 
Hints towards forming the Character of a 
Young Princess, in 2 vols. 8vo. Her works, 
but by no means including the whole, have ap- 
peared in eight volumes, and display a mind of 
extraordinary fertility and power. A mere list 
of the most generally known will shew this. 


The Search after Happiness, a pastoral drama, Svo, 
1773.—The Inflexible Captive, a tragedy, 8vo, 1774.—Sit 
Eldred of the Bower and the Bleeding Rock, two poetical 
tales, 4to, 1774.—Ode to Dragon, Mr. Garrick’s house- 
dog, 4to, 1777.—Percy, a tragedy, 8vo, 1778.—Essays 00 
Various Subjects, designed for Young Ladies, 12mo, 
1777-—Fatal Falsehood, a tragedy, 8vo, 1779. — Sacred 
Dramas, with Sensibility, a meee epistle, 8vo, 1782, 
17th edit. 1812.—Biographical Preface to the Poems of 
Ann ¥earsley the Milkwoman, 4to, 1785.—Florio, a tale, 
per Ad Bas Blue, or Conve: one pone, ore = 
—Slavery, a poem, 4to, 1788.—Thoughts on the 
of the Great, 12mo, 178%—The Shepherd of Salisbury 
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Plain, one of the cheap repository tracts, which collection 
was planned, superintended, and considerably enriched, 
by Mrs. More.—Estimate of the ~~ of the Fashion- 
able World, 12mo, 1791.—Village Politics, 12na0, 1793.— 
Remarks on the Speech of M. du Pont inthe National 
Convention on Religion and Education, 8vo, 1793.— 
Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education, 
2 vols. 8vO, 1799.—Practical Piety, or the Influence of the 
Religion of the Heart on the Conduct of Life, 2 vols. 8vo, 
1811, 8th edit. 1812.—Christian Morals, 2 vols. 8vo, 1812. 
Essay on the Character and Writings of St. Paul, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1815. 

Mrs. More enjoyed the happiness of an inti- 
macy with Dr. Johnson, Reynolds, Bishop 
Porteus, Beattie, and many other of the most 
celebrated persons of that day; and in later 
times, it may be truly said, that, either person- 
ally or through confidential correspondence, she 
was, even in retirement, almost equally well 
acquainted with the most distinguished men of 
the present time. To the very end of her life 
(broken as it was by pain and suffering), her 
manners were amiable, instructive, affectionate, 
and endearing—without austerity or pretension 
tosuperior godliness ; for she was good in every 
sense of the word—benevolent, just, and pious ; 
strict in the discharge of her own duties, and 
liberal in her construction of the conduct of 
others. Her biography is, we observe, already 
announced. Her example cannot be too soon 
set in its proper light before the world. 





JOHN TROTTER, ESQ. 


Ow Friday, the 6th, at the age of seventy- 
seven, and after a tedious illness, this gen- 
tleman died at his house in Connaught Place ; 
and though unknown to the public as an au- 
thor, his extraordinary talents and scientific 
inventions amply entitle him not only to a 
tribute in our page, but to an extended me- 
moir in the general literature of our country. 
Our knowledge of a wide circle of the men of 
the age most eminent for having contributed 
to the honour and prosperity of their native 
land, supplies us with no example of one more 
justly entitled to consideration and gratitude 
than this lamented individual. Success seemed 
to attend all his well-conceived and ably-ar- 
ranged projects. Out of his private, though 
prodigious concerns for the army, sprung the 
great national establishment of our commis- 
sariat, of which he was the founder and fa- 
ther; and to the efficiency of which the 
splendid victories achieved by our arms, and 
the mighty accession to our military glory, is 
in a large measure to be attributed. The 
formation of the Bazaar in Soho Square, 
though a less extensive enterprise, was one of 
noble benevolence and practical utility. Here 
the industrious of good character, the widow, 
and the orphan, found the opportunity to exert 
themselves for an honest subsistence. Under 
the best and most correct management (and in 
many cases the very means supplied by the 
generosity of the humane owner), this esta- 
blishment has risen to much importance, and 
Mm its progress provided for many hundreds of 
the depressed and destitute. In the class of 
mechanical inventions and improvements, the 
number and ingenuity of Mr. Trotter’s models 
ranked him with the foremost characters of 
the age—the Arkwrights, the Brunels, the 
Smeetons, and the Watts. Of these he has 
left some remarkable proofs, which, we trust, 
may yet be employed to the public’ benefit. 
But of all his comprehensive and striking 
plans, perhaps the most memorable was that 
for furnishing the issue, regulating the circu- 
ion, and basing the integrity of a currency 
for the British empire, of which an outline 
was given some years in the Literary Ga- 
ete. Unhappily the Ae, trap was fatally 
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strong at this period, and, notwithstanding the 
approbation of many of our ablest statists, this 
scheme failed to win the assent of ministers. 
Yet whether received as a demonstrated pro- 
blem of incalculable value, which would relieve 
every burden of the country, or as a doubtful 
proposition, it is impossible to view it in all its 
great principles, wide ramifications, and won- 
derfully digested details, without feeling an 
overwhelming sense of the capacity and the 
philanthropy of the projector. 

But the busy life is o’er; all that active 
mind is now still; and we have only now to 
mourn the loss of one of the most intelligent, 
upright, and liberal characters, which it has 
been our lot to appreciate and esteem in this 
world’s intercourse. 

One of Mr. Trotter’s most wonderful ideas 
was that of a universal language ; of which all 
we can say is, that we have frequently wit- 
nessed the experiment tried, and succeed to 
our utter astonishment. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
RESCUED RECORDS. NO. III. 
(Supposed to have been written by a XX-Marine under his 
present Majesty.) 

[Axas for human nature! as Cruelty Martin 
says, or used to say. Alas that there should 
be no unmixed good! as my prejudiced 
brandy-and-water Uncle says. .... "T'was 
right in Mrs. L——— to obey her father! But 
in doing that, what dire obliteration has she 
not perpetrated! .... She was doubtless 
called good-natured ; for in screwing these 
relics she seems never to have forgotten that 
one good turn deserves another! .... Mer- 
cury! help, once again!— and consider 
thine a light task—as, wherever Mrs. L__— 
has left the reader in the dark, thou must 
make a link with thy stars! ] 

* * - * 


> 


Descending Ludgate Hill, you come to a 
stone obelisk, erected to the memory of Mr. 
Waithman, surrounded with a wooden pale, 
which, I am sorry to say, displays the remark. 
able vindictiveness of these people—for, after 
many of them had abused this man all his life, 
they could not allow even his monument to 
escape their railing ! 

On one side of Farringdon Street (where 
this obelisk stands) is a high brick wall, within 
which are confined the Fleet prisoners —so 
called, some say, from their having been well 
known for their nimbleness in slipping through 
their creditors’ fingers; while many of the 
navy believe them to be unfortunate beings who 
would not have been there but for the ie of 
some action—which the lawyers deny, and 
declare them to be men who have made them- 
selves fleet prisoners by too speedily running in 
debt. 

Brown Study.—I am amongst a strange 
people: a pernicious taste for debt seems to pre- 
side over them. It extends to all classes—the 
gardeners hoe, and young ladies ‘ Oh !”— 
while their liking for this character is exhibited 
in such names as O’Connell and O. Smith! It 
is also universally admitted that the whole 
nation is deeply indebted to Sir Walter Scott. 
Why, then, should we wonder that a people so 
prone to get in arrears should have a national 
debt of £800,000,000! 

Near the end of Farringdon Street is Field 
Lane—a place which, from its inhabitants, 
should have been called Old Jewry, instead of 
the street which bears that name in Cheapside, 
where not an Israelite is to be found. These 





people are generally cunning and highly ac- 
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complished—indeed, you might as well expect 
to find what a bricklayer calls a Greek* without 
the accent, as a Hebrew without points. Like 
Snooks’s patent pills, they never work; yet, 
though often worthless characters, they are 
mostly men of worth. They are commonly 
called ‘‘ dealers in old clothes.” This at first 
puzzled me; but, with my usual perseverance 
and success, I got to the bottom of it. The 
Jew lives entirely by buying and selling; his 
morning is occupied in going his rounds with 
his bag, crying ‘* Old Clo!” and the rest of 
his day is spent at auctions and such places— 
so that he may be said to lead a saler’s life on 
shore; but as he is always very shabbily dress- 
ed, he is, of course, whatever he buys, a dealer 
in old clothes. * * * The Jew labours under 
shameful oppression here. It is true he goes 
about with his bag; but to keep him from the 
law, he is not allowed to follow his cadling in 
inns of court—nor (as if to put down his reli- 
gion) is he permitted to enter the Temple. 
They must be a cowardly race to submit to 
this—it shews a great want of jews-d’esprit 
among them ! 

* * 





The Canaille.—The only chance England 
has of preventing a revolution (a revolution 
of more than 1688 —a revolution of some mil- 
lions) is by keeping down the canaille. So 
long as you keep them poor, you will not find 
much change amongst them. But let them 
once get rich, and they will think as little of 
changing a sovereign as of changing their 
stockings! Let them, I say, but become rich, 
and it will be no more use trying to prevent 
this consequence, than for a fly to attempt to 
stop a coach by putting his foot before the 
wheel. 

But let us hope that some means will be 
found of persuading the lower orders that they 
are made for the station they hold in society— 
that they are unfit for any other station — un- 
less it be the Police Station. Let them re- 
member that mud is mud; and that though, 
when it has “ the dust,” it may be (as L. E. L. 
says) in high glee, it should still “ sing small” 
—for this can only happen when it can “ raise 
the wind.” Let these people generally, then, 
and particularly the canaille, avoid all change 
—let them keep their stations, even though 
their stations will not keep them — in which 
case let them die and be———buried ! 

I have been in some measure led to make 
these reflections (I don’t mind reflections, 
though I dislike comparisons) upon hearing of 
the melancholy fate of one who changed his 
condition, and soon, alas! came to a most la- 
mentable end. Unfortunately it is almost the 
inevitable i . ° ° ° ° 

[{ Barber-ous custom this of curling the hair !] 
* . * * * * * 


Yes, Jonathan is gone! But vain would be 
the attempt to convey an adequate idea of who 
or what Jonathan was !—as he himself once 
said of a friend, vain as the wish, that Nature, 
while we shed a tear over his grave, would 
produce another Jonathan from his mould. 
Alas, Jonathan! for reasons known to myself, 
no one can ever write thy “ Life,’’— nor 
(seeing thou wert unlike all others) publish 
thy “ Correspondence.” Yet do I find a me- 
lancholy joy —an unpleasant pleasure — in 
stringing together what I have learnt of thy 
history. 

Jonathan appears, though a wise child, not 
to have known his own father—for, in a letter 
to a friend, he says, “‘ I was brought up by my 








* An Irish labourer. 












mother till I was twelve years old; and during 
that time I never saw my father — indeed I 
have some doubts whether I ever had one; for 
the only answer I could get from my mother to 
my repeated solicitations to see him was, ‘ I'll 
consider of it, Jonathan; I'll consider of it.’— 
This is the ‘considerable obscurity’ which hangs 
about my birth.” 

Leaving his birth in its mystery, it is 
known that at an early age, besides other 
trifling deformities, poor Jonathan was hump- 
backed ; and in after-years, whenever asked what 
caused the great lump there, he would good- 
humouredly answer, ‘* My father turned his 
back upon me—so I have a double share.” Not- 
withstanding these defects, however, Jonathan 
seems to have been as clever as most clever 
people when at school—he thrashed all the 
little boys, and abused all the big ones; he 
was a marvellous player at marbles, and the 
best runner amongst them —for which he ac- 
quired the name of Jonathan Swift, —not, as 
pseudo-historians have asserted, for his wit. 

Except in the desire to see his father, his 
mother indulged him in all things; or, as he 
himself expresses it,—‘ knowing me to be 
crooked, she allowed me to follow the bent of my 
disposition ; and being somewhat of a cripple, 
I was of course the object of her affection.” 

At length his mother brought him to Lon- 
don, and took up her abode with two ladies, 
usually called “ Miss Steel and her Sister,”— 
who, as Jonathan writes at the time, “ if not 
fair, fat, and forty, can at least lay claim to the 
last two epithets, which is more than all who 
lean that way can do.” He soon grew into 
prodigious favour with the two mellow maidens, 
by whom, as he considered, he was entirely 
bronght up after twelve years of age; and 
from whom he imbibed his love of side-thrusts, 
saying “ spiteful things,’””»—in short, what he 

led his “‘ cold water propensities.” 

Years rolled on—that is, Jonathan's years— 
I am not going to say any thing so absurd of 
the two ladies with whom he resided. Jona- 
than was out of his teens and velveteens—his 
mother was dead,—and he had completed his 
honey-and-vinegar education under Miss Steel 
and her sister, who introduced him to all their 
acquaintances as a most agreeable friend ; and 
endless were the engagements in which he was 
perpetually involved. These parties, of course, 
consisted chiefly of females of a very uncertain 
age; yet Jonathan’s company was courted by 
them elias vee his skirmishes and 
spiteful remarks ; for, as he would ‘say, being 
bent, he was a beau for e one. 

But, in the midst of all this, Jonathan often 
lamented his narrow circumstances, which 
were barely sufficient to support him in his by 
no means expensive course of life. Whenever 
this troubled him, however, he would seek 
relief by starting something which would set 
Miss Steel and her sister at serio-comic logger- 
heads. 

In this way he spent his days, till his 
twenty-fifth year—openly called by his female 
friends, “a plague,” ‘a bear,” ‘* a horrid 
creature,” &c.; but secretly esteemed by them, 
as one of those amiable beings whose faults are 
their greatest attractions. Still, his poverty 
annoyed him; and though’ his drollery was 
sometimes admired, yet, as he said, it could 
never be called rich humour. But, at length, 


Fortune smiled upon him—and let me here 
remark, that I fear Fortune, like other ladies, 
too often smiles on mischief. He unexpectedly 
gained a clue to his father, and a farther clue 
to his wealth, a great portion of which he 
obtained. 
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This is what called forth the story. 

He now underwent an entire change. He 
left Miss Steel and her sister, both of whom 
had intended having him long ere he came to 
his riches, but unfortunately had forgotten to 
mention it before. He forsook them and his 
former spare mode of living, and took to more 
generous fare. He drank wine instead of tea: 
he kept men’s company instead of old women’s. 
His whole time was spent in administering to 
his will—which, nevertheless, he left for some 
one else to do after his death. He soon grew 
prodigiously corpulent. He was eating and 
drinking from morning till night. Alas, in 
twelve months he was a dead man! Of course 
he died of consumption ! 

Let this, then, be a warning to those who 
wish to alter their condition. Jonathan alter- 
ed his, and stoutly defended it. But, alas! 
what did it lead to! Why, he died the death 
of a pig—he was only fattened before he was 
killed ! 

However, I must own that he seemed cha- 
racteristically resigned to his fate—for he said, 
as he had always been short, he could not expect 
to live long! F. B. F. 





LITERARY CURIOSITIES. NO. VY. 
WHEN we quoted the Dunciad lines upon 
Dennis in our last, we said they were in mea- 
sure a “¢ savage retribution upon the critic” 
for his offences; but even, at this late hour, 
when a generation has passed away between 
these memorable men of their day and us, we 
should be sorry to attribute an act of barbarity 
to such a being as Pope, and to leave the im- 
pression upon our less-informed readers that 
this was a wanton trampling upon an able 
contemporary. No, the Dunciad was a most 
witty and biting literary revenge for many and 
many a bitter attack ; and, therefore, it spared 
not. But, as the poet himself declared that he 
( Pope) 
*« This dreaded sat’rist, Dennis will confess, 
Foe to his pride, but friend to his distress ;” 
so did he fulfil the prophecy alike honourable 
to his heart and conduct, when the animosity 
of controversy had been forgotten, and Dennis, 
old and poor, sought the sympathy of the 
public. We cannot deny ourselves the plea- 
sure of quoting Pope’s prologue * to a play for 
Mr. Dennis’s benefit, in 1733, when he was 
old, blind, and in: great: distress,’a little before 
his death :”— 
“ As when that hero, who in each campaign 
Had braved the Goth, and many a Vandal slain, 
Lay fortune-struck, a spectacle of woe, 
Wept by each friend, forgiv’n by ev’ry foe: 
Was there a gen’rous, a reflecting mind, 
But pitied Belisarius, old:and blind ? 
Was there a chief but melted at the sight ? 
A common soldier who but clubb’d his mite? 
Such, such emotions should in Britons rise, 
When press’d by want and weakness Dennis lies ; 
Dennis, who long had war’d with modern Huns, 
Their quibbles routed, and defied their puns; 
A desperate bulwark, sturdy, firm, and fierce, 
Against the Gothic sons of frozen verse : 
How chang’d from him who made the boxes groan, 
And shook the stage with thunders all his own ! 
Stood up to dash each vain pretender’s hope, 
Maul the French tyrant, or pull down the pope ! 
If there’s a Briton, then, true bred and born, 
Who holds dragoons and wooden shoes in scorn ; 
If there’s a critic of distinguish’d rage; 
If there's a senior, who contemns this age; 
Let him to-night his just assistance lend, 
And be the critic’s, Briton’s, old man’s, friend.” 
This is beautiful in a humane, as it is affect- 
ing in a poetical, light. The allusion to Beli- 
sarius has justly been reckoned admirably ju- 
dicious and fine. But we must not dissertate 
too much on these illustrations of the by-gone 
times of literary prices and copy-rights. The 
following are very miscellaneous :—= 








D 





Dec. 9, 1721. A 4th Share of Howard's Cookery 13.10 0 


Urry. 

Dec. 17, 1714. To publish the Works of Chau- 
cer, Himself to have one 3d, the College 
of Xt Church at Oxford one 3d, and 
ye hipaet, one 3d yo he ye sd 

intot to or paper, print, Copper 
a and al incdental Expences|’ of 

all the Moneys arising ye Subscri 
tion for the said Book. ” 

Mr. Digby. 
Dec. 1713. Translating Wiquefort’s Embassador 45 0 0 
Feb. 18, 1718. For Translating Raguenet’s dis- 

eription of ye Monuments of Rome .--..... 5 
June 10, 1713. Pd Mr. Digby for translating 
Quintus Curtius -++++++.++- se eeerere seveee 


o 
oe 


1015 0 


Osbourne. 
Aug. 2d, 1722. A 12th sh. of Sandford’s Genea- 


logical hist. together with ye Copper Plates. 715 0 


Banks. 
4 16, 1714. Dryden’s Fresnoy’s Art of Paint- 


200 0 

The last was, surely, quite as much as the 
work was worth; though it is evident that 
translation was often but indifferently remu- 
nerated. Digby (see above) had but 10/. 15s. 
for Quintus Curtius ; Ozel received 101. 8s. 6d. 
for three books of the I/iad! and Theobald ten 
guineas for Eschylus—long and great labours, 
though, it is true, both the latter are quietly 
inurned, and the memory of man knoweth them 
not. 

We now come to a business account of many 
items, which throws considerable light on the 
literary transactions of the day :— 


Mr. Jacob. 
6th Dec. 1712. Court Keeper, a half -+-+++.++++ 16 2 6 
11 Dec. 1714. Accompd Convr 3 vol.---+++++++ 105 0 0 
27 June, 1715. Modern Justice ----- teeeeeees 2617 6 
7 Jan. 1715. lst Table to ye Statutes--------+-- 346 


Mr. Ward has ye Rect. Clerk’s Remembrancer, 
lf 






PPTITiriTirirritr rite 500 
29 Mch. 1716. Grand Precedent, 6th pt ------ 200 
Mr. Pemberton has ye \ Court Keeper’s Com- 

Teceipt -++++++ee++ panion, 3d pt ---- 11510 
9th Nov. 1717. Appendix to ye Mod. Just.---- 5 5 0 
17 July, 1718. Justice’s Companion, 4th ----++ 163 
16th Aug. 1718. Parish Officer (half) ----- coe 212 6 
28 June, 1718. Papers relating to Appeals ---- 111 6 
11 Oct. 1718. Laws of Appeals-----++++.-+++++ 1010 0 
7 Nov. 1718. 2d Table to ye Statutes - . a 
3 Jan. 1718. Militia Law ---------- - 2 2 6 
11 Mch. 1718. Lex Constitutionis ---------+++ 2.00 

18 Apl. 1719. Pd for Additions & corrections to 
the Modern Justice --+++++++seceeseeeee 440 

Dec. 18, 1719. Additions to ye Statute Law 
comon placd. -+-+++++++ soccegecowscceee 1010 0 
Lady’s LaWe cece ccccccccccce ‘a io 2 

Oct. 14, 1728—Oct. 26, do. Additions to ye App. 

to ye modern Justice --++.+«+++eeees sovesese 220 
Nov. 23. Additions to ye Sth ed. of ye Par. 

Office «+++++0+ eeeeccosce ee eceeseceesaseness 1184 
Feb. 26, 1728. Additions to ye ClerksRememb. 3 8 0 
Apr. 6, 1731. Additions to ye 6th ed. Par. Offi- or 

COT cece cece eesceercasesseeee eee seneres eee 

22d, Additions to ye Ladys Law «+--+ 3°30 


What the Lady’s Law was, we. have no op. 
portunity just now of ascertaining ; and we" 
refer the question to any wearer of a gown 
who may please to favour us with an opinion 
upon this stay of action. The Court Keeper 
or the Parish Oficer might refer in ‘some 
cases to the same law: but we plead ignorance, 
though we are aware ignorantia non excusat, 
&e. &c. &e. 

The next entries have certainly amused us ; 
for they exhibit an author paid more than 
twice as much for correcting his work than for 
writing it—an example not only necessary, but 
truly deserving of being followed in this our 
present time. 


Mr. Bohun, : ; 
June 26, 1708. Half of Institutio Legalis------ 10 1 6 
Dec. 18, 1722. Correcting Institutio ----- eevee 1015 0 


It may seem fantastical to the uninitiated and 
uninformed, but we conscientiously vow. that 
we have seen hundreds of literary productions 
which it would cost twenty times more trouble 
to correct than to write. We name no names; 
but we have seen them, Not that we should 
have liked to be their easy writers; but for 
making them readable—Heaven protect us ! 
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the accounts which do not seem to ask for any 
observation; and are only worthy of notice as 
memoranda of the prices of the period for 
certain productions, some of which are still 
remembered, but most of them forgotten :— 


Bowyer. ‘ 
Jan. 28, 1708. 3 Share of Lauderdal’s Virgil -. 


Bright. 
Oct. 3, 1707. 4 Share of ye Ladys Visiting Day, 
by Burnal 


Tones. 
May 30, 1712. Memoirs of Lives Foreign and 
Pomestick, for ye year 1711-+-++++-++eeeeee 


Rider. 
Feb. 21. 1715-16. Roman Cath. System of Alleg. 


Sterhens. 
Oct. $1, 1711. His Sermon before the Irish pro- 
testants residing at London’ -.----- pees sobes 


Roper. 
May 15, 1704. 12th Sh. of ye Hist. of Formosa, 
Paul. 
Jam, 98, 1713-14. Chancr- Egerton v. Coke «++ 
Shoree. 
Aug. 13, 1712, Translation of C. Nepos -+-+++ 
Pointer. 
Dec, 23, 1713. Chronological History --++-.++ 
Betterton. 
Apll. 7, 1712. The Miller’s Tale, with some 
Characters from Chaucer ---+++++++++-- 
Wilkinson. 
June 26, 1703. Vice Reclaim’d.«-+++..+eseeees 
illiams. 
3 his Sermons at Boyle’s Lecture 
Coggan, 
Dec. 4, 1707. 4 the copy of Love and a Bottle-- 
Crosse. 
June 10, 1719. Practical Distiller +++«+++«++++ 


Crull. 
Aug. 28, 1705. Whitlock on Governmt -..-..-+ 


5 7 


215 


310 
Mears. 
March 29, 1716. 6th Sh. Suppl. to the Accom- 
plished Conveyancer -+++eesereececeeseeecs 20 
ih 
Feb. 4, 1713-14. 3d Share Geddes’ Tracts against as 
POMEEY « covovevccveccssiiccdscsocccccccccece 
Constable 
June 8, 1730. Reflections upon accuracy of 
style WITT TTITIT Tritt rie 5 5 
Francis, 
"Jan. 4, 1727-8. Maxims of Equity, wth 750 
Books of ye sd Copy -r+e+peeeeeeeeeess 100 0 
Keill, 
*March 29, 1722. His Astronomy Eng.+++++++- 100 0 
James. 
‘June 7, 1728, His Gardening «+++ «++++++++++* 70 O 
Skinner. 
*May 13, 1726. For an Impression of 1500 of the 
Reports of Robt Skinner, Esq. ++++++++++- + 350 15 
Mr. Bedford. 
%4 Jan. 1711. Divinity and Law --+++++++++e a 2a 
Smith of Kendal. 

June 24, 1725. Compt Body of Distilling-.--++ 20 0 
Sepr. 13, 1729. Doctrine of Firmentation +--- 6 0 
Mr. Edwards. 

7 Nov. 1716. Journals of Parliamt «++++s+++. 5 7 
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Of these, 77. for a single sermon, Sterhen’s 
“ before the Irish Protestants resident in Lon- 
don,” marks a curious change of times: 5/. for 
a translation of Nepos is of a piece with what 
we have already noticed: while the payments 
to Francis, Keill, James, and Skinner, &c. 
which we have indicated by asterisks, shew 
that law and divinity were the subjects which 
fetched the highest prices; and that astro- 


nomy was paid in a celestial manner. 


Dr. Keill, who we see gets 100/. for the 
translation of his Introductio ad veram Astro- 
nomiam, is the gentleman celebrated for his 
conduct in the dispute between Newton and 

bnitz, concerning the invention of fluxions; 


he took a 


applause of Sir Isaac and the Royal Society. 

But we have still many celebrated names in 
store; heroes of the Dunciad, great navi- 
gators, and other eminent persons, of whose 
profits we shall endeavour to make our own in 


another Literary Gazette. 





icuous part in it, and earned the 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


We now copy from the book a number of 


musIc, 
A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
THE reproaches cast by foreigners, and not 
always without reason, on the poverty and in- 
feriority of the English National School of 
Music, and our want of taste and judgment, 
notwithstanding the vast sums we yearly lavish 
on exotic talent, from which it might be sup- 
posed we should learn something of the beauties 
of the science ; and what is still a more patriotic 
principle, the earnest desire to see that school 
encouraged and elevated,——has, we learn with 
pleasure, led to the formation of a grand de- 
sign with the view to accomplish so desirable 
an object. As the plan, however, is yet in its 
Fancy, we shall at present do little more than 
apprise the public of its existence. While 
meetings of eminent composers, and of the 
several bodies most prominent in our musical 
sphere, are maturing the proposal, we may 
state that its broad features are to establish a 
National Theatre somewhat similar to the 
French Academy. Should his Majesty, on 
examining the matter, approve, and grant a 
patent, it is anticipated that a sufficient amount 
may be raised by voluntary subscription 
throughout the kingdom to enable the di- 
rectors to build a fitting temple for the muse, 
which will consequently be rent-free. With 
this prodigious advantage, its whole capabilities 
may be turned to the cultivation of the higher 
branches of the art, and the reward of its most 
gifted professors. A species of new and re- 


6! fined enjoyment could be furnished to the 


lovers of music at a moderate expense; and 
even after liberally remunerating every meri- 
torious party concerned in the production, a 
noble fund might be appropriated in aid of the 
four benevolent institutions, whose purpose it 
is to alleviate the distress so prevalent in this, 
except in individual instances, discouraged pro- 
fession, viz. the Royal Society of Musicians, 
the New Musical Fund, the Choral Fund, and 
the Royal Academy of Music. 

Such is the outline of this contemplated de- 
sign: and when we consider the low estate of 
music amongst us, the wretched patronage of 
talent, the difficulties it has to contend against, 
and the engrossing domination of foreign 
operas, foreign singers, and foreign instrumen- 
talists, we cannot but most cordially wish it 
the utmost success. The details have been 
explained to us, and the working of the pro- 
ject for good seems to us to be as plain and as 
certain as that day will follow night. As it 
advances we shall recur to the subject. 








DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET. 
On Wednesday, after the Housekeeper, per- 
formed with increased popularity to a full and 
applauding audience, a single-act farce, called 
Swamp Hall, was produced with doubtful suc- 
cess. It consists of but one idea, that of a 
“ friend of the family’? dogmatising in all its 
concerns, and being submitted to, in the expect- 
ation of inheriting his estate of Swamp Hall. 
He loses the husband’s money, he nearly 
drowns a child, he marries a daughter to a 
felon; and, in short, turns every thing the 
wrong way, till at last the dénowement takes 
place, the victims are rescued, and the “ friend 
of the family” kicked out of doors. There 
is too much exaggeration, and too little fun; 
so, in spite of the originality of Farren as the 
friend, the clever acting of Webster (though 
his situation forced him to a sameness through- 





out), and the adequate representation of his 


wife, anxious to secure Swamp Hall, by Mrs. 
W. Clifford, the thing was swamped, and can 
never, we think furnish public entertainment. 

On Thursday Miss Eliza Paton played Polly 
in the Beggar’s Opera, and both by her acting 
and singing restored herself to some of the 
good graces, which she seems rather unaccount- 
ably to have lost, with that guide to public 
opinion—the press. The audience received all 
her efforts with decided applause ; and we are 
free to say, that the whole performance con- 
firmed us in the conviction, that she hus been 
treated with very little candour and justice— 
not to mention gallantry. We still consider 
her to be more than promising, and have sel- 
dom seen a young female débutante so little 
cherished in her earlier efforts. 


ADELPHI, 


On Monday, and throughout the week, an 
opera in two acts, founded on Le Pré aux Cleres, 
by Mr. Planché, called the Court Masque, or 
Richmond in the Olden Time, and with Herold’s 
music, arranged by Mr. Hawes, has been per- 
formed at this theatre with great applause. 
The story is very simple, and there is little of 
plot. A proscribed relative of Cardinal de la 
Pole ventures to England in the train of the 
French ambassador, during the stern reign of 
Henry VIIL., in order to win his love—Mar. 
guerite, a favourite attendant of Queen Anne 
Boleyn. He is embroiled in several dangers, 
especially with Sir Mark Goring, Captain of 
the Yeomen of the Guard, a professed admirer 
of Marguerite, and a certain fate to any. unfor- 
tunate wight whom he encounters in the duello; 
but finally slays this homicide, and is enabled, 
with the aid of the Queen, to escape with his 
bride. As the dramatic materials are thus 
slight, the opera depends chiefly on its sweet 
music, its admirable costume, its beautiful 
scenery. We never saw a piece on any stage 
so richly and correctly attired. Miss Murray, 
as the too uncautious Anne, looked very hand. 
some in both her splendid dresses; and Mrs. 
Waylett, in Marguerite, almost equally superb 
and fortunate in her double toilet. O. Smith, 
as the Yeoman Captain, was a perfect picture ; 
and, indeed, from Reginald de la Pole (Bland) 
to the humblest soldier or page, the whole was 
most correct and effective. The scenery, by 
Messrs. Tomkins and Pitt, hardly merits less 
praise: the interior of an ancient hostel, the 
old palace at Richmond, the queen’s closet, and 
the final scene of the gardens by moonlight, are 
as delightfully executed as it is possible to 
imagine. Mrs. Waylett’s ballads, a song by 
Bland, a duet, and a trio of much grace and 
sweetness, complete theattractionsof this charm- 
ing opera, and must win the favour of every 
visitor who does not, in addition, insist upon the 
intricacies of a Spanish plot, and the effect of a 
very striking, rather than a very pleasing, ter- 
mination. 


The Rotunda, Blackfriars Road, is being pre- 
pared to open as a theatre, under the well-chosen 
title of The Globe ; and Mr. James Russell is 
also getting an excellent company together, 
wherewith to commence at the Strand Theatre. 








VARIETIES. 

Joseph Wolff, the Christianised Jewish tra- 
veller, has, we observe from the East-India 
papers, arrived at Calcutta, and been lecturing 
there. His manner of preaching is described 
as being exceedingly vehement and theatrical. 
He had had a religious controversy with the 





Mahomedan Grand Mullah of Delhi, who 





upheld the Mussulman in opposition to the 
Christian faith. 

Poetry in Whist.—Since the days of Harry 
VIII., and perhaps long before, the favoured 
suit, in games of skill, at cards, originally called 
triumph, (triomphe, trionfo), has been vulgar- 
ised into érumps. Moiiére’s Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme was delighted to find that he had been 
speaking prose all his life without knowing it ; 
and many of our whist-players may be equally 
pleased with the idea that they have been, 
many of them quite as iously, thinking 
poetry. In the wind-up of a well-contested 
and hard-run game, perhaps scarcely any 
among them, except his very serene highness 
Prince Talleyrand, can lay down the final 
triumph card without suiting, not the action 
to the word (since speech would be treason 
against Hoyle), but the look to the action. 

A Projet.—From the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous is but a step, truly said Napoleon; but no 
one ever yet found out that it was also but a 
step from the absurd to the useful. This seems, 
however, to be in the course of exemplification 
even now at Paris, from which the leaders of 
the St. Simonians, Pére Enfantin, Holstein a 
merchant, Olivier a farmer, Lambert and Four- 
nal engineers, and Petit a man of property, 
are reported to have run away, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding to Egypt, and offering their 
services to Mehemet Ali to cut the canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez! ! 

Bath Cathedral. — Recently, in excavating 
around the Abbey Church at Bath, the remains 
of extensive buildings have been discovered, 
which are supposed to be part of the original 
edifice of the age of the Saxon Offa, if not still 
earlier, and of Roman architecture. 

The Aurora Borealis was observed so early 
in the season as the week before last, by the 
star-gazers of Carlisle. The cold was sufficient 
to produce ice. 

Useful Science.—M. Thiers, the French mi- 
nister, and a suite of savans, are at present 
traversing England on a journey of observation 
upon our canals, rail-roads, and other public 
works. It is presumed that the fruit of their 
remarks may lead to the internal improvement 
of France, and facilitate the intercourse be- 
tween the countries. 

Cleopatra’s Needle.—In the year 1820, it 
was stated that the Pasha of Egypt had pre- 
sented it to George the IVth.. What has 
become of it ? 

Zodiao. of Dendara.-A copy in Parian mar. 
ble was in 1824 in the possession of Mr. Gale, 
bookseller, of Bruton Street. What has be. 
come of it ? 

M. E. Boetor, a native of Egypt, Professor 
of Arabic at Paris, died in 1821, and left in 
MS. his great Dictionary, the result of fifteen 
years’ study and labour. Has it been published, 
or in whose possession is the MS. now ? 

Raphael's Scull.—An Italian paper states, 
that the Pope has granted permission to open 
Raphael’s tomb in the Pantheon, to examine if 
Raphael’s remains are there, including his 

1, as that preserved as his in the Academy 
of St. Luke's is known to be fictitious. What 
an inquiry at the end of more than three cen. 
turies ! 

Hunch-backed Trout.—A correspondent in 
the last No. of the Caledonian and Cambrian 
Quarterly Magazine (which, by the by, con- 
tains many interesting antiquarian articles), 
describes a species of trout found only in a 
small lake called Bygeilyn, about one-third 
way up the Plinlimmon Mountains ; the pecu- 
liarity of which is, that, though in other re- 
spects it resembles the common river trout, 
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it is ‘** hog-backed,” has a large stomach, does 
not exceed the length of four, while its breadth 
extends to two, inches. 

Meteorology.——-There have certainly been 
great variations of late from the weather usual 
in the seasons, both in our own country and 
in foreign parts. Last month, the cold in 
Spain was extraordinary; and more recently 
at home we had a repetition of the same vio- 
lent gales which occurred earlier in the sum- 
mer (June). It seems that Hungary, also, 
was deluged with rain for above a month, from 
July 2; and on the 4th of August, after some 
fearful atmospheric phenomena, which almost 
obscured the solar light, a prodigious meteor 
appeared, and burst with a terrible explosion. 
In many portions of the earth, where it was 
wont to be dry, it has been wet, and where 
wet, on the contrary, dry. Hurricanes and 
tempests have been more frequent and disas- 
trous, especially in the tropics; and volcanic 
action has been in general more evident, not 
only in existing craters, but in new places, as 
in the island thrown up near Sicily, of which 
we gave an account last year. Altogether, a 
collection and classification of the meteorologi- 
cal facts which have occurred during the pre- 
ceding year, would, we think, be an interest. 
ing document for the study of the naturalist. 

Odd Answer.—The elder folks were talking 
of the Doncaster, when one turned to a listen- 
ing child and said, ‘* Did you ever see a racy, 
Bobby ?” ‘ Yes,” was the answer, ‘ I have 
seen the candles run !”* 





with frequent heavy showers; one in the afternoon of 
the 3d, accompanied by a of thunder. From six, on 
the evening of the 30th, till half-past nine on that of the 
3lst, rain fell incessantly. 

Rain fallen, 2 inches, and °45 of an inch. 

Hurricane.— During the night of the 30th, and through. 
out the whole of the 31st, this neighbourhood was visited 
by a very tempestuous wind; many large trees were 
thrown down, and much dam, has been done to build. 
ings. The loss of fruit, which was plentiful, is very great, 

rometer.— The barometer fell from 29-40 to 999) 


during the night of the 30th. 

September. | Thermometer. | Barometer, 
Thursday.. 5 | From 36. to 61 | 30:15 to 30-95 
Friday ---- 6 sees BO. ++ 63 30-23 -. 309 
Saturday-- 7 core BB. ++ Gl | 3007 -- Soup 
Sunday---- 8 | +++ 39, ++ G2 | 29°93 .. g0g9 
Monday -» 9 | s+++ 42. ++ 63 | 29°70 .. 9099 
Tuesday -- 10 | srs 49% ++ G5 | 289 .. o9g8 
Wednesday 11 | +--+ 51. ++ 63 | 29°76 +. 296% 


Wind, N.W. and S.W.; the former prevailing. 

Except the 5th and 6th, generally cloudy, with frequent 
rain. 

Rain fallen, +175 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ApDams, 


Latitude---+-- 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Lines on the Storm are declined, with acknowledg- 
ments of their merit. 

The five Nos. of the Gasette which contain the Report 
of the Proceedings of the British Association, are still 
kept in print by our publisher. They are 858 to 863. 

** Inquisitive” is further informed that in our opinion 
he p not mind how penny petedctle he sees quoted 
in recommendation of a new book, if he does not see Lit. 
Gaz. there. In the latter case he is sure to be ‘all 

ight:” in any other (we speak modestly) he is just as 
likely to be all wrong. Verb. sat.—many a true word 
spoken in jest. 

F, is thanked, and that is all we can do. 

That G. B. W. may not, in the end, be doomed to a 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Naval Adventures during Thirty-five Years’ Service in 
various Parts of the World, by Lieut. Bowers, R.N. 

A new and faithful translation of Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame de Paris, under the title of the Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, as the next volume of Mr. Bentley's Stand- 
ard Novels and Romances. 
anna an, @ Novel, by the Author of ‘‘ A Marriage in 

i Ny 

Narrative of his recent Excursions in New South 
Wales, Western Australia, and Van Diemen’s Land, by 
Lieut. Breton, R.N. 

Mr. Atkinson, of Glasgow, has in the press the third 
ami concluding volume of the Chameleon. At the same 
time he announces a new edition of the former Series, 
and a smaller size of volume third, under the title of 
Miscellanies; comprising the Essays, Tales, Songs, &c. of 
Thos. Atkinson, Jun. 

Cruikshank’s Comic Album for 1834, a Series of Hu- 
morous Tales, with numerous Illustrations on wood. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Naturalist’s Library, by Sir Wm. Jardine, Vol. II. 
(Mammalia, Vol. I.; Monkeys, Vol. I.) fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

oth. — A Letter to the of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, by Capt. W. Forman, R.N. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 
+ The Damnonijan Chronicle, or Annual Recollections 
of the West, for 1831, 12mo. Is. 6d. sewed. — An Analysis 
of the Literature of Ancient Greece, by H. Brailsford, 
T.C.D. 8vo. 58. bds.— The Book of the Seasons, by W. 
Howitt, second edition, 12mo. 9s. bds. — Discourses on 
the Colossians, by Thos. Watson, B.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
—A Companion to the Eton Greek Grammar, by the 
Rev. R. Cole, 12mo. 5s. cloth. — The Philoctetes of So- 
phocles, with = Notes, &c. by G. Burgess, A.M. 
royal 12mo. 5s. — The Little Philosopher, by Jacob 
Abbott, 18mo. 1s, 6d. sewed; 2s. hf.-bd, — Manna laid up 
for the Sabbath, Part III. 18mo. ls. 3d. sewed. — The 
Children’s Weekly Visitor, first series, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
cloth. — Hindmarsh on the Resurrection, with an A 
pendix and Supplementary Essay, 8vo. 5s. bds. — Memoir 
of Bishop Heber, by the Rev. G. Bonner, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
bds.— A Guide to the Choice of Books, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
— The Headsman, by the Author of the “ Bravo,” &c. 
3 vols. royal 12mo. 12. 11s. 6d. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. 


——. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thuraday-+ 29 | From 42. to 71. 29°91 to 29°76 
Friday ---- 30 cree 41. ++ G4 29°70 ++ 2-4 
Saturday -- 31 cere 43. ++ 51. | QOL +--+ 28°99 
September. 

Sunday---- 1 41. ++ 53. 29°31 29°44 
Monday -- 2 cose 87. ++ 53. 29-53 29°61 
Tuesday -- 3 cose 41. ce 5de 29°67 29-62 
Wednesday 4 core BO ++ GL. 20-75 29°89 


Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 
Except the 29th ult, and 4th inst., generally cloudy, 





second disappointment, we insert his letters entire among 
our ‘* Correspondents :”— 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—Should the enclosed paper meet with your appro- 

tion, I shall feel proud of its insertion in your co- 
lumns; but should you deem it unworthy of that distinc- 
tien, pray consign it to the same fate as that of my first 
** first article.”— Iam, &c G. B. W. 

Sept. 9, 1833. 

MY FIRST ARTICLE. 

Reader, did you ever aspire to the title of author?— 
did you ever await, with palpitating breast and throbbing 
pulse, the awful decision of a fastidious and hyper- 
critical editor?—have you ever looked with trembling 
anxiety for the notice ‘* to Corr dents,” as with eager 
grasp you snatched up the damp sheet which is to inform 
you whether your article be rejected or not? If such has 
ever been your lot, you will undoubtedly sympathise 
with the author of the following tale :— 

I was in my sixteenth or seventeenth year when I 
first aspired to a correspondence with a literary peri- 
odical. Oh! how many sleepless nights it cost me!— 
how many sheets of superfine Bath di t waste, and how 
many mould candles became burnt offerings to my ardour 
for literary fame! As soon as the happy moment ar- 
rived when I had completed my or tling, I read 
and re-read it, and chuckled to think what astonishment 
it would cause: it was written, or I thought it was 
written, in a comic vein, and an involuntary malicious 
sneer passed over my countenance as I pictured to myself 
the vexation and envy the great comic writers of the day 
would feel in being thrown in the shade by my superior 
talents; in the delirium of my ws 1 an to cal- 
culate on the number of guineas I should ‘ feel my- 
self justified in demanding” for my next composition. 
Having sealed and directed it with great care, I walked 
off at Souble-quick pace to the publisher's, and popped 
the precious packet into the ‘* Editor’s Box. na 
fever of suspense I awaited the publication of the next 
number of the periodical, that I might revel in the pros- 
ee of fame, which, I doubted hot, would crown my 

iterary labours. On the momentous day, big with the 
fate oF my article, after hastily swallowing my break- 
fast, I started off for the ‘* Office of the 3” at 
rived there, I rushed in — obtained a paper — tore —= 
the leaves—rapidly glanced over the sheet with my eft 
eye ‘‘ in a fine phrenzy rolling” — saw ‘* To Correspond- 
ents,” and read— compassionate reader, imagine what 
my feelings were when I read as follows: —‘‘ G. B. W.’s 
paper came to hand most opportunely, viz. when we 
were in want of one to light our Havannah!” I saw no 
more—rushed home—shut myself up in my room — and, 
in despair, the exuberance of my fancy having been 
curbed, I became a philosopher, and resolved eS 


more funny articles. 








Erratum.—The paragraph concerning Lander, among 
the Varieties in our last No. was in type and meant for 
ublication before we received the later intelligence given 
n No. $67; and was only inserted in a mistake on 
making up the sheet for the press, instead of being 
destroyed, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
AGNIFICENT EXHIBITION of 


HOL nays 4 ba oe don nee 2 yt OXY-HYDRO- 
ICROSCO or Trans nt and Opaque Objects, just 
wae No. 106, New “egg Biree eet, Oxford Street-—By i 
garival he jects (animate 
eee) are ah ol “y rs gigantic Bisc, cer containing 254 
quire feet, and are variously magnified, from the lowest power 
up to 2,500,000 tim: es!!! By this power the Flea is made to ap- 
pear as large as an Elephant! 1! 
Hours of Exhibition, from 12 to 5, and from 7 to 9. 
Admittance, Is. 
The Evening Exhibition has been added for the convenience of 
those Parties who may be engaged during the earlier part of the 


Day. 


XFORD or CAMBRIDGE.— 
A CLERGYMAN inhabiting a detached and rural 
residence, within a few miles of Town, expecting a few vacancies 
at Christmas, by the removal of Pupils to Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, wishes to meet with a few Gentlemen, really desirous of 
entering on @ course of study preparatory to either of the Uni- 
vertities, The Advertiser’s address, with full particulars of the 
etablishment, and course of study, may be known on application 
wW. Jerdan, Esq. Grove House, Brompton. 











HE late HANNAH MOREA Portrait 


Lately published, 
N HIS TORICAL ATLAS. 
EDWARD QUIN, Esq. M.A. 
OF Magne! Hall, Oxford, and Neastinae-ahdant of the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn. 

Being a series of Maps of the World, as known at different pe- 
riods, constructed upon an uniform scale, and coloured according 
to the political changes of each peried; accompanied by a narra- 
tive of the leading events exhibited in the Maps: forming toge- 
ther, a general view of Universal History. Imperial éto, price 
31. 10s, half-bound. 

Critical Notices. 

“ We have seldom had the pleasure of reviewing a more inge- 
nious, elegant, and, at the same time, “perme an an and useful 
work. It is well worthy of public attention as a specimen of art, 
independently of its merits as an original and eminently useful 
auxiliary to the study of the most important branches of human 
knowledge.”—New Monthly Magazine, 

“« The ingenious and beautiful work before us, is decidedly the 
best-constructed railway for the rapid and easy communication 
of extensive and accurate historical knowledge that we have met 
with, even in this age of improved mental as well as material ma- 
chinery, The maps are twenty-one in number, and nething can 
be more interesting and amusing than to turn them over, one 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





after the other, and observe the —— advance of civilisation; 
from the Rembrandtish effects of the first, in which Eden is the 
only bright spot, amidst a mass of deep shadow, to the Rubens- 
like diffusion of light, and of gay colours, by which the world in 
its present state is represented. The descriptions contain a con- 

densed, but perfectly intelligible, and as far as our inspection 
allows us to judge, correct narrative of all the great contempora- 
neous events of history. Whoever reads them attentively, assist- 
ing his comprehension, and i insuring his remembrance, by an ex- 





of the ying maps, will acquire a knowledge 





and Memoir of this d Lady i blished in 
Part IV. Tiew edition) of the National Portrait ‘Gallery. The 
Portrait is engraved by W. Finden, Esq. from the original Paint- 
ing by T. Pickersgill, Esq. R.A. in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, Bart. 
India paper Proofs, for framing, 2s. each, 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co, 


of general history possessed by few, and will be admirably quali- 
fied to prosecute with advantage more minute inquiries into the 
history of any country, or epoch, which may have peculiar claims 
on his curiosity.”—L iterary Gazette. 

«« The plan of this work is, as far as we are aware, as novel as 
it isi ii It is admirably adapted to facilitate the study of 
history to young | ray No memoria technica can be equal to 
lesso: n a form which can hardly fail to impress even 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Third Edition, with Additions. 
12mo. 5s. in boards, 


HE PARENT’S POETICAL ANTHO. 
LOGY; being a Selection of English Poems, primarily 
designed to assist in forming the Taste and the Sentiments of 
Young Readers, and classed under the following heads: 
Hymns Pathetic Pieces 
Scriptural Pieces 





Inscriptions 
Religiousand Moral Poems } Descriptive an 
Odes and Lyrical Pieces Pieces, &c. 
Elegiac Poems Sonnets 
Epitaphs Longer Poems, 


Printed for Longman and Co.; J. Richardson; Baldwin and 
Cradock; J., G., and F. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; Simp- 
kin and Marshall ; and J. Souter. 


the imaginations for these maps have almost the interest of a 
picture, and the changes they represent resemble the shifting of 
a dramatic scene. Upon the whole, the work strongly recom- 
mends itself to both teachers and pupils. It is got up with great 
neatness, will be found very useful and convenient for the pur- 
pose of reference, and forms an admirable basis of a course of his- 
torical lectures or private study. "— Eclectic Review 
London: R. B. Seeley and W. Burnside; and tL. B. Beeley 
and Sons, Fleet Street. 





Navigation. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8 
UNI-SOLAR and HORARY TABLES, 
with their Application in Nautical Astronomy, wherein 
is given a new, improved, and concise Method of obtaining the 
Longitude by Lunar Observation, 
JANET TAYLOR. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 








g, in monthly Parts, price ls, and Half-Volumes, 











In 2 vols. 12mo. price 1 le. 
ENSON POWLET; or, the French in 


Moscow in 1812, 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 


Where may be had, published this Summer, 
Jessy; or, the Rose of Donald’s Cottage. 2d 
edition, 4 wa. lw 


Alice Gray, by Catherine G. Ward. 
“Matilda and Malek Adhill, by M. Cottin. 


4 vols. 4th edition, 22s, 
Rosine Laval, by J. Smith. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 
Lucy Chamont ; or, Pride Humbled. By 
C. Lect 3 vols. 162, 6d. 
Swallow Barn; or, a Sojourn in Virginia. 


‘vols, 12, 
Going too Far; a Tale. 2 vols. 10s. 


Haunted Priory ; or, the House of Rayo, 


2 vals. Os, 


3 vols. 





\0th edition, in 8vo. 1. 14.; or separate, Part I. for One Hundred 
Days, and One Month up to Twelve, 7s. 6d. 


‘ABLES of INTEREST, calculated at Five 
B sn Cent, for any Sum from One te Ten Thousand Pounds, 
from One Day to Thirteen Years. Also, Tables for calculating 
Commission, from One- 6 to Five per Cent, &c. &c. 
By JOSEPH KING, Liverpool. 
Longman and Co and C, Tilt, London; G. and J. Robinson, 
Liverpool. 





THE ‘RURAL COMPANION. 
Motition, revised and corrected by the Authors, with numerous 
Illustrations, in one neat a volume, 
TRE BOOK of the EASONS. 
By WILLIAM and MARY uae 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOHN G ALT, 
~e A.S. Hon. L.S.P. & 
Author of the « Ayrshire “petite ” «* The Annals of the 
Parish,” « The Provost,” “ Sir Andrew Wylie,” &c. 
In2 vols, v0. cloth, 24s, with beautiful original Portrait. 
essrs. Cochrane and M*Crone have the pleasure to announce, 
a this important work will be ready for publication on the 
oe instant, and may be had of every Bookseller in the United 
ingdom, Orders should be early given, to secure the first im- 
|r emaes of the superb Portrait, the only authenticated likeness 
quarto produced of this disti guished Author, painted expressly 
ple iy by John Irvine, Esq. and engraved on Steel and in 
- Graves. 
*,* A few Proofs on ye paper may be had separately, 


Agents, Bell —_. = Ragen Edinbargh ; John Smith and Son, 
= 3; and W. F, Wakeman, Dublin. 
u, Waterloo t Places Sept, 12 








Now p 
7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


THE BRITISH CYCLOPEDIA of 
ARTS, SCIENCES, &c. ill d with Steel 
Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts. 

In order to render this work as attractive and convenient as 
possible to Purch » it is ged under Five general Divi- 
sions, as follow :— 

Division 1.—Arts and Sciences, includin, 
nected with os Useful and Fine Arts, the 
ences, Medic’ and ¢ 

Division itinemene. History, Geography, Law, and Poli] 
tics, forming a complete body of Universal History, Geography, 
and Literature, accompanied by a set of beautifully engraved 
Maps, and Plans of the principal Cities. 

Division I1I1,—Natural History, including all that “A — and 
interesting in the History of Animals, a and 

Division 1V.—Biography, including a Sketch of the Life of 
every person of celebrity, in ancient and modern Time 

Division V.—Bibli = — Theology, comprising a 
complete Body of Di 








every subject con- 
ure and Mixed Sci. 





Each of these Divisions will = complete in itself, and arranged 
alphabetically, The First an are now bo xed simul. 
taneously, and the Third (on Natural History) will appear on the 


ist of January. 
London: "On and Smith, Paternoster Row; and sold by 
it Bepksaile ers Le tows aad Country. 





ONDON HIGH ‘SCHOOL REPORT 
fer the Session ending July 25, 1833, read at the Annual 
Meeting of Parents for the Distribution of Prizes, to which are 
annexed, the Greek, Latin, and M Pa- 
pers, &c. &c, 
T. Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








n 6vo. price 54. board: 


85 

NALYSIS of the LITERATURE of 

ANCIENT GREECE, with Critical Remarks, elegant 

Extracts, and Biographical Accounts, from the Writings and 

Lives of the most eminent of her Poets, Mistorians, Philosophers, 

Orators, &c.; adapted for the general Reader, but intended fer 
Senior —— of Grammar Schools. 

H. BRALLSFORD, Trin. Col. Dublin, 
Master of the Royal Grammar School, Mansfield. 
London, Longman a1 and Co.; Doncaster, Brooke and Co. 
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In 8vo. price Ss, bound, 
ENOIR’S LOGOGRAPHIC EMBLEM. 


= Rin wd \SPELLING-BOOK: Seventh 





edition, 
Counters to > ditto, 4 ina . Box, price 18s. 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 87, Soho Square. 





12mo. price 5s. bound, 


A. THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
i GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; wherein 
the rules are systematically laid down and the principal diffi- 
culties explained, eM | to the coatien of the French 
Academy. E LEVIZA 
Twentieth edition, ane 
improvements, 
By J. H. SIEVRAC. 

London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square; Whittaker and Co. 
Ave Maria Lane; Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Baldwin and. Cradock, 
Paternoster Row; J. Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 


Aditi 


and 








Price 4s. bound, 


NEW FRENCH and ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR, ages Methodical Plan, with copious 





Exerci yntax, and Punctuation, extracted 
from the best Authors, ‘and disposed in accordance with. the 
Rules. yy NOEL and CHAPSAL, 


= work placed A. the Class-Books by the Roya! Council of 
he University of Paris; translated from the Twenty-third Pari- 
peck edition, and — to the Use of ne ieee Students, 
By J. H. SIEVR. 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. neatly bound and illustrated, 
printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 
TORIES of WATERLOO. 
By the Author of “ Wild Sports of the West.” 
Forming the 31st Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances, 

Publishing monthly. 
The following have already appeared. 
Vol. 1. The Pilot Vol. 17, The Prairie 
2, Caleb Williams | 18 -~ = Pastor's Fire- 





3. The Spy 

4. Thaddeus of Warsaw 20. Lionel Lincoln 

5. St. Leon ai. ane Todd 

6, Last of the Mohicans 92, Fleetwood 

7 and 8. Scottish Chiefs 23. } owes and Sensibility 

9. Frankenstein and the 24. Corinne 
Ghost-Seer, Vol, I. 25. Emma 

10. Edgar Huntly and con- 26, Simple Story, and Na- 
clusion of Ghost-Seer. ture and 

11, Hungarian Brothers 27. Mansfield Park 

12 and 13, Lee’s Canterbury | 28. Northanger Abbey and 
Tales Persuasion 

14, The Pioneers 29, The Smuggler 

15. Self-Control 80. Pride and Prejudice. 


16. Discipline 
*,* Each Vol. may be had separately, price 6s. 
The Proprietor = this popular Logg of the best modern Works 
of Fiction, has for the appear- 


ance of the following Works :— 
The Hunchback of Notre 


Eugene Aram 
The Borderers Dame, by Victor Hugo, 





and Maxwell. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





In 80. price 10s. 6d. boards, the 3d edition of 
> ma, ee . 
By THOMAS ARNOLD, D. 
Head Master & Rugby School, and late Folew of Oriel 
‘ollege, Oxford. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





Now pape monthly, 
Under Py Poymer of Most Gracious # ajeury the = Queen; 
4. small; ls. 6d. large; and 2s. 6d, bordered, 


HE ‘BOTAN IC GARDEN; or, Magazine 

of Flowering Hardy Plants; containing exquisitely co- 

loured Figures of Ornamental Herbaceous Plants and Shrubs, 

adapted to the Garden and Shrubbery, or valuable for their Vir- 

aes with Tabular Views of their Native Country, Height, 

Time of Flowering, Duration, and Date of Intro@uction: also, 

thelr systematic and popular Nemnés, History, ¢ Qualities, Mode 

of Culture, and such other Information as may be interesting to 

the eee useful to the MAUND, F or A gma to the general 
Rea By B. MAUND 


To eoch Number is now added, - etidainn every page of 
which may be said to overflow with 

on horticultural and other subjects, partly original, and partly 
condensed from popular authorities. This is annexed without 
extra charge. 

In its three distinct forms, the Botanic Garden is acknow- 
ledged the cheapest, as well as the most novel and elegant work 
of its class ever executed. Its peculiar style te a 
the bordered edition, has never been previously atte 

This is the only work now in the course of ablication, ‘which 
contains coloured Copper-plate Engravings of all the Flowering 
Plants and Shrubs of whic ne Lowy’ and at the same time com- 
bines a distinct d with 














aibrfese Schaef’ Aeschylus 
boards, the 2d 
SCHY Li “T RAG D LE *SEPTEM. 
Cum Fragmentis et Indicibus. Recensuit suasque 
Notulas —, 
JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, M.A 
Coll. 8.8. Trin. nu ene et Grecarum Literarum 
rofessor Regius. 
Cambridge: Printed for J. aad. J. Deighton; and 
J., G., and F. Rivington, London. 
Of whom may be had, 
Euripidis Tragutio peeves. quatuor. Eaidis 
Ricardus Porson, A.M tio se- 
cunda, Bo. I4e. 














and other nat 
London: Simpkin and Marstall; 3 . Sherwood and Co. 





Octavo Edition of Bishop Monk's Life of Bentley. 
In two volumes 8ve., with a new Portrait, A Dean, ion lds 
in boards, the second edition, revised a ited, of 
LIFE of RICHARD BENTLEY, 
us Professor of 


D.D. Master of Trinity snags tie A yes 
7 it w an ecoun 


Divinity in the University ——_ 
his Writings, and Anecdotes o' 
during the Period in which he ~~ wished. 
By JAMES HENRY MONK, D.D. 
Lord Bish: we ig Te 

London: Printed for J., d FP. Rivington, St. Feats ‘e 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J 
Deighton, Cambridge. 
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In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
G ASF CASSIDY; or, 


By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 

« This work is principally remarkable for its delightful sketches 
of Irish character, combine all the tact and delicacy of 
Miss Edgeworth, with all the descriptive power of Banim, and 
the comic humour of Hook.” —Globe. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





MR, COOPER’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE HEADSMAUN. 
By the ae Spy,” the “* Pilot,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Bu rlington Street. 
its for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
reland, Mr, John Cumming, Dublin. Orders should be 
immediately, to secure early Copies. 
SECOND EDITIO 
In 8 vols. 8x0, with § fae Portrait by Zincke, | is ‘euine 


Ltt S of HORACE \ Trois, 


RD, 
HORACE MANN, 


for 
given 








R. 
Richard Bentley, New Barlingten Street. 





<H 1 vol. rei ecacen Bro. with I Frenupiece,p price 6s. in TR 
E-BOOK of a COUNTRY |— 
MaanerMas, ag copa The Marri: § The 
em my —IV. The Hall—V. The Grandfather. 
for ont Be hee Seeley and W. Burnside; and sold by 
L. B. Seeley and Sons, Fleet Street. 





rouaness Topography, &e. 


Travels 
Printed for Longman, Rees » Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


ondon. 
MERICA and the AMERICANS. 
Bya CITIZEN ya! WORLD. 
“We hail with pleadare the ais before us, as, by the 
lity which it displays, we at once 
the statements it contains.” —Monthly Review. 
Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his Ship- 


wreck, and consequent Disco of certain Islands in the Carib- 
bean Sea With or pt any extraordinary and highly 





* a Detail 
freien in Events in his Life, from the Year 1783 to 1749, as 
h Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 2d edition, 
mall ovo. 2 21s. boards. 
be. The most curi 


ious and instructive work that has appeared 
since the first deun' et of discovery, and in the history of naviga- 


"Spectator. 
Narrative = a Nine Months’ Residence in 
Zealand, in 1897; together 1 
rntan a’. yo a an ‘island pe a agen ones 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








EI naga ob ie Pea ita 

egantly prin il vols, vo. with a t, engraved 

by Dean, a Picture ve H. W. Pickersgill, A in the 
sion of Sir T. D. Acland, Bart. price 5/. in boards, A 


HE WORKS of HANNAH MORE. 
Printed for’ T. Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh 


“The descriptions of Indian scenery are new. 
i and though 
I never hada 


New Eastern 





Historical Novel, 


In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


R U N 


Gaze eB x; 


or, a Tale of Alraschid. 





» with Additions and Corrections. 
Proof Impressions of the Portrait of Mrs. More, on large | 
__ Peper, may be had, price 4s. 


ai 
and march, before my eyes nib 








POPULAR NEW - WORKS ON ENGLAND, 
Published by ass Eee nage New ele: cana Street. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
NGLAND. and the ENGLISH. 
y £. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
unit 3F « Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” &c. 


Il. 
A Residence at the Court of London. 
By the Hon. Richard Rus 
Late Envoy pee. and Minister aa from 
the United States. 
«* Mr, Rush examines our marvels and our contrasts, the rich 
and the poets the Lord Mayor's and St. James’s, with the philo- 
sophy and the good humour of a practised European. He also 
shews us the sort of life am ors are leading.”—Edinburgh 





Ill, 
Great Britain in 1833. 
By Baron D’Haussez, 
Ex-Minister of Marine — Charles Xx, 


«« We know of no work vwhich’will ext excite more popular interest 
then these sketches.” —Literary Gazette 
ad edition, = began] Additions, in 2 vols. Bro. 
h 23 Plates, 32s. boun 
IELD SPOR TS of the NORTH. 
L. LLOYD, Esq. 

“ A work fall of ot novelty ‘and amusement. The reader’s i ima- 
gination is carri jim to the field, he enters into all a 
feelin, ings, enjoys his sports, and closes his book with the sensation 
with which he takes leave of old — Walton—wishing to one 
rat ‘in and again.”—Morning P. 

Publ for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








SECOND EDITION. 
Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, boards, 
Montgomery's New Poem, 


O M A WN, the Angel of 
Life. 
“So pure, so lovely, so bewitching, and, we devoutly believe, so 
true a picture does he draw of ‘ The Angel of Life,’ as might 
warm the bosom of an anchorite, and transform every seltish, 
unloved, and boar ery of celibacy into ‘ Benedick the 
married man.’ ”—Court Journal. 
J. Turrill, British Magenine Office, 250, Regent Street. 





12mo. price 4s. 6d. in b 
HE HAPPINESS of the “BLESSED, 


d as to the Particul of their State; their 





America and hag Cape of Good Hope. By Augustus Earle, | Recognition of each other in that State; and its Difference of 
Draughtsn Te tajesty” "s Discovery Ship “the Beagle.” | Degrees. To which are added, Musings on the Church and her 
Bvo. with Bs 13s, boards. Services. 
«One of most extraordinary narratives of personal adven- met RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
ture peer within our ebeerention fs for some time.” — Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
“1 oe ated fox 1... d F. Ri Set * urchya: 
all the Via .ng und { Sein-Bathj Lae. ae ven, WS 
a" {prions a eee oo a A iis end | ng Present fur Fo wees People. 
a Descri Lakes, and a Tour through Wales. In a id. clo 
thick 18mo, vol. illustrated by 94 Views and Maps, price 15s. HE ALPHABET of ZOOLOGY, for the 


bound. 
Original Picture of London, corrected to the 
t Time. Re-edited, and mostly written, by J. Britton, 
B.A. &ec. awit upwards of 100 Views of Public 
Plan of all the Streets, he Metropolis 
of the oe Tecate Miles 
Squares, 


round London 
of the Situation of the Public Buildings, &c. 9s.; with 


Finch Esq. C.M M. a ty Mie Soc. joc. Montreal, &c. he. ooo Ian. 
__ Journal of & of a Residence in Germany, written 
ee Attendance upon their wm 5 most 
jeaties, nen during their Visits to the Ceurts of that Contin 
in 1622, thes, « 896. By W. Beattie, M.D. &c. 2 vols. post 
Bvo, 21s. —— 
a with novel and amusing topics.”—New Monthly Ma- 
Mes 
Travels in Palestine, through the Countries 
of Bashan and Gilead, East of the River Jordan; includi: : 
bas to the Cities of Geraza and a in the Decapolis. 
. Buckin eaehe Esq. 2 vols, 8vo, 2d edition, with Maps, 
Pinves » and tes, 3ls, 6d. boards. 
“ Me. Buckingham’ is a very clever, observant, and meritorious 
veller,”—Ec lectic 
Tra in Russia, and a Residence at St. 
Petersburgh and Odessa, in the Years 1827-29; intended to give 
some Account of Russia as it is, and not as it is represented to be. 
By E. Morton, M.B. &c. 8Svo, 14s, 
Narrative of a Tour th h the Morea, 
iving an Account of that Peninsula and its Inhabitants, by Sir 
. Gell. 8vo. with Plates, &c, 15s. rds. 
ections of the Peninsule, containing 
Sketches of the we and Character of the Spanish Nation. 


8vo, Sth edition 
“Itis scarcely ‘possible to open the book without seeing useful 
and | — 


, or ane indescribably descriptive.” _ 
Monthly 


Sketches of India, byt a ‘Traveller. 
side Travellers at Home. 8vo. 4th edition, 9s. 

Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in 
Germany. New edition, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and Italy. 


For Fire- 


Use of Beginners; 


being the Sixth of Profess nnie’s 
Scientific Alphabets. _ ts 


Also, just ready, 

The Alphabet of Botany, ® a now edition, 
carefully revised, and with numerous Additi 

London: Printed by W. 8. Orr and W, ‘Smith, P Paternoster Row. 


Where may be had, 
The Alphabet of Insects. 
The Alphabet of Gardening. 
The Alphabet of Angling. 
The Alphabet of Chemistry. 


In the 
Natural Philosophy. 
Medical Botany. 


“ Lucid, complete, and tly intelligible.” —Eeaminer. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the Ist of S blished, with the Armorial Bear- 
ings accurately engraved the 4th Part, price 7s. 6d. (completing 
the First Volume) of th 


H!s STORY of the COMMOBIERS of 
GREAT BRITAIN and Kee 
y 
Forming a desirable Companion to the et and Baronetage. 
“ This is a great important undertaking. Ofthe peers and 
s we have heard and read ; but of the commoners, of fa- 
milies also celebrated in history, we remain in total ignorance, 


We are pia ° — Mr. Burke per aann in removing a national 
his book te only Prec Nees 








out 
ever met with. 


The Author of Richelieu. 


tS 
I have read a great — t 
cture of a Mogul camp, amy, 
read this book. Some ofth, 


ood, and Buccas, the faki 
the most eaten and extraordinar: mer on’ 
The last two volumes are the best, and 
the scenes and incidents in them, especial 
river, and the death = = magician, ar | me entirely away,” 


'¥ conception | 
the flight Upon the 


Cochrane aa M‘Crene, 11, Waterloo Place. 


Agents, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
gow; and W. F, Wakeman, Dublin, 


respectable Booksellers. 


Smith and Son, Glas. 
Orders also received by all 





ME?! 


On the lst of October will be panaat, price 5s. the 
First Number of th 


ICAL QUARTERLY 


The Proprietors of the ** Londen 
cal Journal” having deemed it advisable to 


REVIEW, 
Medical and Physi. 
make an alteration 


in its size and time of appearance, think it necessary to state that 


they have en igag 
Quarterly Revi 


views alg English and Foreign works, and the 
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